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TELEVISION 


JANUARY, 


elevising a scene from a drama 


..e THE NEWEST / 
... THE BEST / 


CHICAGO BELTING! 


Combine the PRODUCTION DRIVE with CHICAGO BELTING! Results:- 
Years of trouble-free operation, eliminating lost production and the expense 
of costly replacement of non-leather ropes or strands. 

. Day in and day out, year after year, the PRODUCTION DRIVE with 
b CHICAGO LEATHER BELTING will be carrying the load and delivering the 
power long after belts of substitute material have worn out. 

The PRODUCTION DRIVE is the latest method of power transmission 
preceded by the long center drive, the gravity idler and the multiple Ne 
Belt Drive. 

Before deciding on ANY drive or belt phone or write us today for complete 
information on this newest most SUCCESSFUL money-saving drive! 


NOTE THIS— 


“Impartial engineering tests have proven leather belts more efficient in transmitting 
power from drive to driven pulley than any other type of belt operated under iden- 
tical conditions.’’ 


This pivoted motor base ... makes the belt “lean” ... then lets it “relax” when 
into the heavy loads the load returns to normal. 


The LEATHER BELT mok 
| drive’s job easier be 
leather has the natural 
adjusting resiliency to ¢ 
shock and save wear. 
OTHER material will p 
as well or last as long. 


Investigate this LATEST DEVELOPMENT before deciding on any type drive 
ween CHICAGO BELTING COMPA 


Data Books on request. MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKI 
‘GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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THE USE OAS: 
— NO. 3 OF A SERIES= 7 I 


A. Fink! & Sons Company, founded in 1879 on Chicago’s near 
north side as a small general forging business, is today one of 
the largest and most efficient producers of die blocks and 
heavy forgings in the world, and its products are used in most 
every quarter of the globe. 


Controlled heat treatment is necessary to meet the exacting 
standards of Finkl specifications. Furnaces especially designed 
and automatically equipped maintain close control and uni- 
formity of results. Gas has been proved to be the ideal fuel 


for meeting these requirements. 


PANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM 


UNITED OFFERS 


MOST FREQUENT 


NONSTOPS 
70 ke / 
New Vo 


2 hrs., 50 min. 
on United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s 


’ W , ) i 
arrives by midmorning. 
arrives at lunch time. 
the twelve won’ 
reaches New York by 
midafternoon. 


1 ‘ ; ; rs 
gets you there by early evening. 


arrives at 9:50 p.m. EST. 


he “the Night Owe’ 


special after-theatre flight. 


~he 


Your best dollar buy is when you fly 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House Corner) 
or Stevens Hotel Lobby. Call FRanklin 2-4900 
or an authorized travel agent. 


Save 5% —Buy Round Trips! 
Se 
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STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES. 


Cost 


Contracts awarded on building proj- 
ectsss Cook: Co. eet ees 


Cost a ee eee eos 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real estate transfers __......................... 
Consideration {3 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, 
Cook: Co.) of. ee ee eee 


Department store sales index.__.._..... 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Banlgeclearin ys yes seen Boe: 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... 
Chicago) only 2 eee 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares__................. co Ae 
Market value of shares traded ._... 


Railway express shipments, Chicago 
ateals. Hai: vis Lee ee ee 


Air express shipments, Chicago area. 
L. C. L. merchandise cars... 
Originating local telephone messages. 
Electric power production, kwh _....... 


Revenue passengers carried by Chi- 
cago Transit Authority lines: 
Surface) Divisionye= = eee 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals 


Consumers’ Price Index 
(1935-39100): jee oe 
Live stock slaughtered under federal 
inspection 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook county 


1__Preliminary figures. 


November, 
1948 


586 
$11,687,400 


950 
$28,004,000 


5,603 
$6,188,515 


$8,251,708 
285.01 


$3,220,714,982 


$15,907,000,000 
$8,098,951,000 


683,000 
$18,973,451 
1,622,045 
47,595 
27,463 
173,858,604 


1,029,740,000 


65,739,186 
14,824,674 
$9,469,654 


93,016 
96,998 


175.9 


708,891 


19,481 
14,831 


October, 
1948 
514 
$14,032,800 


1,104 
$30,346,000 


5,990 
$8,322,457 


$7,447,031 
253.0 


$3,307,667,933 


$16,521,000,000 
$8,662,053,000 


607,000 
$16,374,857 
1,597,688 
54,647 
29,527 
176,220,552 


1,014,746,000 


68,207,552 
14,700,842 
$9,212,710 


121,390 
120,745 


178.1 


577,635 


19,225 
14,346 


November, 
1947 ~ 


5: 
$12,616,9¢ 


8° 
$50,860,00 


6,05 
$5,795,09 


$7,420,2¢ 
305: 


$3,111,043,37 


$14,471,000,00 
$7,842,355,00 


441,00) 
$12,704,16 
2,092,561 
55,6% 
29,58: 
167,981,28) 
958,595 ,00% 


70,534,06: 
15,317,46% 


$8,654,57' 
85,811 
86,46' 
168.: 
793,96: 


12,616 
12,42° 


FEBRUARY, 1949, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 
15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during 


previous month pay amount withheld to 


115} Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of January 


15 Annual Federal Information returns. This is calendar 
year 1948 report—not fiscal. 
1099 not required on wages reported on Form W-2 


(Rev.) 


28 Last day for filing of annual Franchise Tax Report 
by domestic and foreign corporations. 


(Forms 1096 and 1099). 


Returnable To 
Authorized 


Depositary 


Director of 


Revenue 


Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 
c/o Processing 


Div., Pratt and 
Whitney Plant, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Based on end 


of fiscal year on or preceding December 31, 1948 


28 Federal Excise Tax return and 


uary, 1949 


Payment due for Jan- 


Secretary of State 


Collector of a 


Internal Revenue 


JANUARY, 1949 ~ 


MODERN PLANTS DESIGNED for EFFICIENT OPERATION 


New Homes for 
Industry Constructed 
By Clearing in Its 
North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th 
Avenue, Melrose Park 


A MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


Choice Sites Available 


ERS! NER INES (Ge Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 


four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago area; one within Chicago's 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining ‘its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv- 
ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
financing on either a purchase contract 
or long term lease; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


A. J. GERRARD & CO. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3 


Art ya ui } l 


of 


is 1949, whatever current and counter currents develop, 

industry must continue to produce and grow — more 
goods of every kind are in demand. Industry never has 
failed to meet such a challenge; it will answer quite as 
capably in the New Year. To do so, however, it must be 
housed properly. That’s the particular business of the 
Central Manufacturing District. To assist your concern 
to make 1949 a prosperous year, phone RAndolph 6-2235. 
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Ju This Jssue-- 


Clocking the speed of lightning is 
only a little more difficult than re- 
porting on America’s super-charged 
business prodigy, the television in- 
dustry. However, with TV now hard 
on the road to becoming a billion- 
dollar-a-year business, its future as- 
sumes even greater interest to indus- 
try generally. Larry Wolters, a long- 
time radio and television observer, 
provides an insight into TV’s future 
in an article which suggests that 
video’s poor financial showing thus 
far is changing for the better. It 
begins on page 13. 


Unlike television, pre-fabricated 
housing is one postwar industry that 
has fallen short of predictions. There 
have been many reasons for its slug- 
gishness; among them, material 
shortages, distribution problems, com- 
munity restrictions. Nevertheless, the 
industry may be on the threshhold 
of a forward spurt as William R. 
Miner reports in an article “Where 
Do We Stand On Pre-Fab Housing?” 
beginning on page 20. 


It was a little over 50 years ago 
that some concerns first undertook 
to aid employes to become company 
stockholders. Since then, the em- 
ploye-stockholder idea has had its 
ups and downs, mounting in favor 
just before the 1929 market crash, 
falling sharply afterwards. Today, 
acceptance of the idea is rising again 
as COMMERCE reports in an_ article 
(page 16) reappraising one of in- 
dustry’s oldest and yet most con- 
troversial employe relations devices. 


Commodity traders have not been 
in high favor with the Truman ad- 
ministration, nor is the contention 
between the two likely to be any 
less spirited in the months ahead. 
This is the jist of a Washington re- 
port by Jack Robins forecasting the 
probable course of commodity trad- 
ing legislation in the new Congress. 
1949 Forecast: Cloudy Weather 
Over The Grain Pits”, 15. 


An industry-wide report on the 
extraordinary uses to which the elec- 
tron is being placed today is provided 
by Eugene W. Nelson, beginning on 
page 18. Mr. Nelson declares that 
these infinitesimal particles of nega- 
tive electricity are speeding produc- 
tion, insuring greater safety, and im- 
proving accuracy in almost every in- 
dustry throughout the nation. 


STUDY EVENINGS 


at Roosevelt College— 
Chicago’s great 
Downtown College on 
the Lake Front 


Roosevelt College offers you a rich 
choice of educational opportunities. 
Attend when you can—days, eve- 
nings, late afternoons or on Saturdays. 
Follow a complete degree program, 
secure your business or pre-profes- 
sional training, or select special sub- 
jects according to your needs or 
interests. Fully accredited. Moderate 
tuition. For men and women. 


Spring classes open 


FEBRUARY 7 
Apply Now! 


K| 
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More than 700 
courses available 
in the following 
divisions: 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Business Admin. 
Credit Management 
Education 
Engineering 
Finance 
Labor Relations 
Liberal Arts— 

9 Dept’s. 
Marketing 
Medical Technology 
Music—5 Dept’s. 
Nurses Training 
Personnel Admin. 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Medical 
Public Admin. 
Purchasing Admin. 
Real Estate 
Retailing 
Sales Management 
Science—4 Dept’s. 
Secretarial 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 


430 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 5, 


e =6horWWA bash 2 - 3580 


“In the Center of Everything” 


is 
JANUARY, 1949 


= “G.I. Joe — Mr. American” 


T HE Research Council for Economic Security has pre- 
S pared a concise summary — “G.I. Joe—Three Years 
After” — of what the country has been doing for its 
14,900,000 veterans of World War IJ. There are many 
interesting facts in the study. For example, the cost of 
the veterans’ program was over $6,500,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948; almost two-thirds of the 
Veterans receiving hospital care as of that date had non- 
service connected ailments; the Veterans’ Administration 
which operates the program employs more than 200,000 
persons. 

_ Probably the most interesting and gratifying of the 
‘research council’s findings, however, are its conclusions 
‘that: 

“Despite the extent, the complexity —and the heavy 
‘cost —of the programs to aid veterans, most of them 
hhave taken care of their own problems in shifting to 
‘civilian life. Some veterans have gone down the line 
to get one type of assistance after another. More have 
sought no benefits whatever. 

“Although the cost is high, all the evidence points 

‘to the nation’s remarkable success in converting the 
‘veteran to civilian life. 
“In fact, in the course of his daily activities, G.I. Joe 
thas probably forgotten that he is a veteran .at all. 
More likely, he just thinks of himself as plain Mr. 
American.” 


lH Everybody Loves Profit! 
A& PARADE of topflight witnesses from business 
management, organized labor, and the economics 
and ‘accounting professions last month passed before 
‘the subcommittee on profits of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. The purpose of 
their testimony was to shed light on the controversial 
question of whether business profits were too high or 


too low. 
Since the question is relative, no conclusive answer 


was obtained, of course. We can be quite sure, too, 

that none of the witnesses succeeded in changing the 
‘viewpoints of any of the others, and probably none 
altered the preconceived opinions of the members of 
the subcommittee. 

The significant thing about the hearings was the 
‘recognition all witnesses gave to the great importance 
of profits. Labor representatives expressed no dissatis- 

faction with profits as such. Their basic view seemed 
‘to be that profits were unduly high and therefore should 
be lowered by giving a bigger wage to workers. Man- 
agement representatives emphasized the important part 
high postwar profits have played in financing the plant 
‘expansion and improvement which have been so influ 
ential in creating 60,000,000 jobs and boom conditions. 
The government’s stake in profits as a major source of 
‘tax revenue was also carefully noted. 


beter? Tage 


All in all, it seems the one thing all witnesses agreed 
upon, directly or by implication, was the universal 
benefit derived from sizeable profits. Perhaps, instead 
of worrying so much about whether profits are too 
high, we should make it our national New Year’s wish 
for 1949 that profits continue at 1948 levels or even 
improve. Certainly it would seem from the recent 
expert testimony that the old maxim that profit is what 
makes the wheels go ‘round in a private enterprise 
economy is still sound. 


= A Neat Trick If — 
EPRESENTATIVE MONRONEY of Oklahoma, 


who is a member of the house banking committee, 
has broken into print with a new twist on the best 
way to increase taxes on corporations. 

“An excess profits tax,” he told a reporter for the 
Associated Press, “defeats the profit system. But we've 
got to get more revenue from somewhere to head off 
a $2,000,000,000 deficit.” 

The congressman’s alternative to the admittedly un- 
satisfactory excess profits tax is to increase normal and 
surtax rates, principally on big corporations. This is 
a very engaging idea. If taxes taken off the top dollar 
of earnings in the form of an excess profit tax defeat 
the profit system, what do tax dollars removed from 
the first dollars earned do to the system? It would be 
interesting to get Mr. Monroney’s explanation of why 
taking some of the last dollars is more discouraging 
than taking some of the first. Federal tax legislation 
to date has been written on just the opposite theory. 
Could it be that the Oklahoman has hit upon a new 
and more painless theory for getting the most feathers 
with the least squawk? 


™ More Steel 
Bee F. FAIRLESS, president of the U. S. 


Steel Corporation, has made some optimistic observa- 
tions on the steel supply situation for 1949. He 
believes that the industry will be able to produce 
68,000,000 tons of finished steel products in the year 
if it is not “interfered with by labor difficulties.” 

Production of that amount for the year would repre- 
sent an increase of 3,000,000 tons, or 4.6 per cent, over 
the 1948 output of 65,000,000 tons, an increase of 
approximately 5,000,000 tons over output in 1947 and 
a gain of nearly 7,500,000 tons over the average annual 
production during the war years of 1942-45. 

With inventories for many consumer durables employ- 
ing steel now restored, a 3,000,000 ton increase in supply 
in 1949 should help the tight steel situation. We can 


hope that neither “labor difficulties” nor developments 


in the international situation which would cause a sharp 
increase in military demands will occur to prevent the 
prospect for a better balance in the supply and demand 
for steel from becoming a reality. 


ecu 


AMERICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 
again sets highest standards for calcu- 
ator design with the new FIGURE- 
MASTER. Its features include “phan- 
tom touch” key-action (no lighter 
touch is known)...40% greater dial 
visibility... functional, streamlined 
design. With Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and silent-speed, these achieve- 
ments establish the FIGUREMASTER 
as the world’s foremost calculator. 


Find out why the Figure- 
master can do your figure- 
work faster and cheaper. 
Mail coupon today and we 
will be pleased to show you 
the new Figuremaster or 
send complete information. 


' Without obligation, I would like 
' to see the new Figuremaster 

1 3 < 

, Please send me free information 
,; about the new Figuremaster 


TRIN AM Clseie'e:c10.0:6 ec ccccccce eB eissiseicacie selede 1 
t 
MEAGCLESS erersiciaristeaiecte Sadnoseos Rado taane : 
\ 

' 
CHY arc srraieee tty ot Statessace see setae ' 


Phone STate 2-8340 
P. C. Phelps, Agency Manager 
Thirty-Seventh Year 


MARCHANT 
=SUMENTSPEEDELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS. 


| confirmation; 


326 W. MADISON ST. 


@ Economical Waste Treatment 
Factories faced with the task of 
“cleaning up” waste waters to avoid 
stream pollution are not necessarily 
confronted with a costly job. As 
Hall Laboratories of 
Pittsburgh point to a job they re- 
cently did for the Jeannette (Pa.) 
plant of Elliott Company, where 
waste water included lubricating oils, 
waste pickle liquor, rinse water, and 
cyaniding quench waters. The oil 
waste previously allowed to pass into 
plant sewers, is now collected in drip 
receivers and dumped on coal stock- 
piles. Waste pickle liquors are neu- 
tralized in the pickle tank by periodic 
addition of alkali, the sludge dis- 
posed of in a plant lagoon. Rinse 
waters were similarly neutralized and, 
in one case, a toxic chemical used to 
prevent corrosion was replaced by a 
non-toxic substitute. 


¢ Foiling The “Flu” Bug — A test 
program of influenza inoculations re- 
duced “flu” cases at Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration’s Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery 
by one-third in the 1948 “flu” period. 
Some 3,400 workers were inoculated 
voluntarily. As a result, the “flu” 
frequency per 1,000 employes during 
last year’s epidemic months from 
January through May was 21.5 in 
the vaccinated group and 33.75 in 
the unvaccinated group. The pro- 
gram is being expanded this winter. 


¢ Better Vision, More Glass — The 
trend toward bigger windows in 
streamlined railroad cars is increasing 
the car builders’ demand for glass. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company notes that this effort to 
provide a wider range of vision has 
boosted window glass needs for the 
average passenger car to 365 square 
feet, or 165 more feet of glass than 
is used in an average five-room house. 


* Silver Consumption Up — The 
Silver Users Association reports that 
the use of silver by many industries 
has more than tripled since prewar. 
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Its use in brazing alloys declined im 
mediately after the war, but now i 
rising again as techniques are per 
fected for the mass production 


joined metal parts. More silver i 
also being used for the tiny inlaid 
tips of electrical contact points nec 
essary in the production of man 
household appliances. Also in mount 
ing demand is table silver, mirrod 
silver, and photographic silver na 
trate. 


e Disappearing Oakies — Tenan 
farming has now dropped in th 
United States to the lowest level in 
over half a century. Figures co 
piled by the Department of Agrit 
culture indicate that about 72 pe 
cent, or more than seven out of everr 
ten, of all farm operators last yeas 
were owners in full or in part. The 
farm ownership ratio was the highesj 
since such figures were first com 
piled in 1900, and compares with ; 
ratio of well under 60 per cent iri 
the ‘thirties. 


¢ Instrument Sales Boom — Sale: 
of automatic industrial measuring 
and controlling instruments last yea: 
exceeded the highest previous reci 
ord, according to the Brown Instru 
ment Company, which figures tha’ 
the industry as a whole made 1948 
gains of eight to 15 per cent in botk 
sales and production. The greatest 
increase was in electronic processing 
control devices. 


¢ Inflation To the South — Bad aa 
it has been in the United States, ina 
flation has been equally bad in Latins 
America. The Federal Reserve Sys 
tem reports that Peru has experienced 
the biggest postwar increase in they 
cost of living of all Latin Americanr 
countries, amounting to 64 per cent 
from the end of 1945 to the close of 
1947. Chile was second with 60 per: 
cent. The most favorable postwar: 
showing was made by Guatemala: 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Cittention! 


Commercial and Industrial 


Fuel Users 


OUR GUARANTEED 
SAVINGS PLAN 


OFFERS YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO PAY FOR YOUR NEW 


IRON FIREMAN 


OUT OF THE MONEY YOU WILL 
SAVE ON YOUR PRESENT FUEL BILL 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


STOKER COAL IS CHEAPER 
YOU SAVE OVER $4.00 PER TON 


Call Us Today For Free Estimate 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. 


1101 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
MOnroe 6-8000 


CO. 


Whatever You Build 
Whenever You Build 
Consult An Architect 


The hands and material that go 
into the construction of a build- 
ing are many. Lumberjacks hew 
down the trees which are then 
floated down waterways to be 
cut at saw mills. Miners dig the 
ore which foundries and mills 
convert into metals. Glass, sand, 
stone, cement are processed and 
channeled from their respective 
sources. A building evolves out 
of these individual components. 
Its soundness of structure and 
utility can only be guaranteed 
by the planning and forethought 
that precede the construction. 
Architects are that sole guaran- 


Lee. 


FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTORS, 
INC. 


Industrial and Commercial Builders 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 


It will be some 
Savings Turned time before the eco- 
Up in 1948; First momic trends of the 
Time Since War year just ended are 
fully interpreted, 
but already one fact is clear: Amer- 
icans generally began working harder 
to rebuild inflation-spent savings ac- 
counts. This interesting about-face 
has been noted by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, which reports on the 
basis of government figures that the 
trend of personal saving turned up 
in 1948 for the first time since the 
war. 

Ever since 1944, when individual 
savings hit a peak of $34,200,000,000 
the trend had been downward. In 
1945 the figure fell to $26,600,000,- 
000, in 1946 to $11,800,000,000 and 
in 1947 it dropped to $8,800,000,000. 
Last year, despite high living costs, 
personal savings swung upward. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1948, 
they reached an average annual rate 
of $13,000,000.000. 

The Institute believes the uptrend 
in personal savings is one more indi- 
cation that the inflationary forces in 
the nation’s economy have lost some 
of their momentum. “This change 
in the pattern of consumer saving 
means that the people as a whole, 
by individual decision of their own 
free will, are again exercising a voice 
on the course of prices,” the Insti- 
tute comments. “If they continue on 
this course, and if their collective 
prudence and moderation serve as 
an example to the nation at large, 
the battle against inflation can be 

materially aided.” 


« « » » 


Northwestern 


College Grads University’s _ place- 
Will Find Jobs ment bureau be- 
Scarcer in ‘49 lieves after a sur- 


vey of 173 business 
concerns that industry has reached 
the leveling-off stage in its recruit- 
ment of college graduates. The com- 
panies surveyed hired about 10,000 


FINANCE and BUSINESS 


“COMMERCE! 


[rend tn 


college trainees last year; this year 
they will need only about 8,700 re-. 
cruits. Given as one reason for 
slackening demand is the fact that 
most business expansion programs 
have now been completed. 

The job outlook for college grad- 
uates has by no means turned sour,’ 
Northwestern points out, adding that 
engineers, general business trainees, 
and sales and accounting personnel 
will continue in strong demand. Fur 
thermore, many smaller concerns are 
seeking college trainees for the first 
time. Nevertheless, industrial re-/ 
cruiters will be more selective in} 
looking over college men and women 
this year and the implications are: 
that the candidate who displays less: ’ 
promising personality characteristics § 
will find it harder than ever to land 
on a company payroll. 

ES 8 » » 

Since the aver-- 
Company Rule age industrial work: - 
Books Found er dislikes to be re-» 
Less Salty | garded as  Peck’s; 
Bad Boy, he natur- - 
ally dislikes to be told in stiff lan-- 
guage of a hundred and one com: 
pany rules he must never break.. 
This old sore point in employe rela: - 
tions is clearing up rapidly, however, , 
according to a recent report of the: 
National Industrial Conference Board. | 
The blunt “verboten” method of ' 
stating company rules is giving way’ 
to “reason why” explanations, the : 

board finds. 

“In the science of personnel ad- 
ministration,” the board says on the 
basis of a 300-company survey, “more 
and more emphasis is being placed 
on the fact that employes are human 
beings who respond favorably to 
treatment as individuals. The mili- 
tary-type regulation is ruled out auto- 
matically.” 

The NICB survey further dis- 
closed that company rules have in 
general been reduced to an absolute 
minimum and deal chiefly with at- 
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tendance, smoking and money solici- 
tation. Even these rules are being 
sugar-coated by many companies: sev- 
eral use cartoons to depict “the right 
way or bungling along the wrong 
way”; other company handbooks 
weave the rules into the main body 
of the text, along with policies, prac- 
‘tices and activities; still others list 
the rules in a chatty, informal fash- 
ion that avoids the grammar-school 
approach. 


« « beat abon 


3 Chicago’s Re 
Nine Out Of search Council for 
Ten Vets At Economic Security 
Work; 8% Idle has completed an 
= extensive study of 
-the nation’s 15,000,000 World War 
i veterans and it finds that about 
mine out of ten ex-Gls are now 
gainfully employed. Three per cent 
-are in school; five per cent are un- 
employed; and the remaining three 
per cent are “resting or else unable 
to work.” 

The results of the study are pre: 
sented in a pamphlet entitled “GI 
Joe— Three Years After,” which 
“notes that jobs have been plentiful 
-for most veterans ever since the 
war, the only serious problem hav- 
ing been confined to the employment 
of disabled veterans. “Despite will- 

ing cooperation of many employers, 

‘civic groups, and the government, 
-many disabled veterans still have a 
tough time finding jobs,” the pam- 
 phliet declares. 


- As might be expected, veteran-aid 
programs have been extremely costly 
to taxpayers. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948, the total Vet- 
-erans Administration bill came to 
more than $6,514,000,000, or about 
one-sixth of all federal expenditures. 
The two biggest items were educa- 
tion and training which cost $2,500,- 
000,000 and “pensions and compen- 
gations” which cost $2,100,000,000. 
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‘Industry Fights An moves uncertainly 
Old Problem-High into 1949, there is 
Break-Even Points hardly a more urg- 
ent problem than 

the steadily rising break-even point 
confronted by virtually every manu- 
facturer. The Associated Industries 
of Cleveland has just completed a 

survey which indicates that manu- 
facturers in that area are using four 

major devices to counteract the up- 

“ward trend. The four are improved 
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know this about 


TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless light—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 
outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 


American Airlines © American Locomotive * Best & Co. * Chase National Bank ° 

Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System ° Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

¢ Dictaphone Corp. * F. W. Dodge * Equitable Office Bldg. * Federat Reserve 

Bank © Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. * Macy's ¢ Mutual Life 

Bldg. * Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 

sylvania R. R. * Rockefeller Center ° Shell Oil Corp. * Tennessee Valley Authority 
¢ Time, Inc. * U. S. Rubber Co. * Wanamakers ° Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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Antenna that puts TV pictures into the ether 


America’s Post-War Industrial Prodigy Is Safely Over The Hump 
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- Television: The Red Ink 
May Soon Turn Black 


ELEVISION, a toddling infant 
_ at the end of the war, is fast 
- becoming a strapping young 
giant. In 1948 television catapulted 
into a half-billion dollar business and 
indications now are that the indus- 
trial prodigy will surge above the 
billion dollar mark before another 
year is ended. Furthermore, like the 
once-murky TV screen itself, the 
outlook for America’s most phenom- 
enal post-war enterprise is rapidly 
}moving into clear focus. 

The impact of TV upon the eco- 
momic, social and political life of 
ithe nation is certain to be far-reach- 
ing. Many experts within the in- 
dustry are already predicting that 
TV will emerge shortly as one of the 
nation’s leading businesses, opening 
vast industrial frontiers much as the 
jautomobile did a generation ago. 

The industry itself has had little 
{time for nose-counting, but even a 
few statistics show the youngster has 
jalready spurted off the top of the 
jweight chart. A year ago there were 
18 stations on the air 
ind some 200,000 TV 
sets distributed. To- 

y there are 45 sta- 
tions in 22 communi- 
ties, permits for 77 
more have been 
granted and 311 ap- 
‘plications are on file. 
Nearly a million re- 
ceivers are in serv- 
‘ice. Last January 30,- 
000 receivers were 
produced; by Oc- 
tober, this produc- 
tion rate had more 
than trebled. And, 
with receivers being 
snapped up as soon 
-as produced, there 
are those who pre- 
dict that by Spring 


CA 


By 
LARRY WOLTERS 


the popular models will be as hard 
to buy ‘as a new. car. 

This year’s production estimate is 2,- 
000,000 sets. General Electric Com- 
pany, looking a bit farther ahead, 
forecasts that there will be 13,570,000 
sets in operation by 1952. 

William E. Hedges, NBC vice 
president in charge of development, 
forecast recently that within five 
years TV will become a $2,000,000,- 
000 a year industry employing more 
than a million people. One Chicago 
radio maker has reported that in 
dollar value its television output in 
1948 exceeded that of standard radio 
receivers. FCC chairman Wayne 
Coy predicts that in a year all avail- 
able channels in the nation’s 140 
metropolitan areas will be assigned 
and in two years 400 stations will 
be on the air; 1,000 in seven or 
eight years. 

Meanwhile, the commission is 
studying the possibility of adding 
more video channels in the ultra 
high frequencies. Some sets are 


World Series was top sports program of 1948 


already being produced which, with 
a simple adjustment, can be tuned in 
this projected range of frequencies 
above 400 megacycles. 

To the advertising world, television 
is a short-range nightmare and a 
long-range lullaby. During the in- 
dustry’s adolescence, advertising rates 
have been excessively high compared 
with standard radio. Last year, for 
example, the big ten of the nation’s 
advertisers laid out some $4,000,000 
for television time on 30 stations, 
each with a limited audience. An 
idea of the comparative cost of TV 
versus conventional radio can be seen 
in the fact that an hour’s time on 
a New York TV station may cost 
around $1,000, with studio rehearsal 
and production charges (exclusive of 
talent) running another $1,000. 
Equivalent time on a 50,000 watt 
radio station, with a potential listen- 
ing audience perhaps 35 times as 
large, would cost only about twice 
as much. 

Nevertheless, most advertisers are 
quick to agree with 
the FCC chairman 
that, television poten- 
tially offers “the most 
powerful, most effec- 
tive and most profit- 
able medium for mass 
merchandising yet de- 
vised. As a result, 
despite the cost right 
now, advertisers are 
rushing to stake out 
choice evening spots 
on television and have 
already tied up much 
of the best time, even 
in advance of actual 
broadcasting plans. 
TV is oneband wagon 
no advertiser wants 
to miss. 

By now, the aver- 
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Television relay tower for chain system 


age television family has moved in an 
upper world of fascination that is 
wholly unknown to the radio listener. 
Surveys show that TV families are 
fanatically devoted to video and that 
radio listening and movie-going has 
dropped off drastically in video house- 
holds. 


Advertising Results 


TV viewers’ keen interest and at- 
tention, of course, produces excep- 
tional results for advertisers, sponsors 
generally agree. A case in point has 
been cited by Stanley Abrams, ad- 
vertising director of Emerson Radio 
Corporation, which sponsors the Ed 
Sullivan “Toast of the Town” pro- 
gram in New York. The program 
is broadcast over four stations. Emer- 
son offered coupons to viewers 
which, if turned in on the purchase 
of a small standard Emerson radio 
were worth a very modest discount. 
To the company’s surprise, some 
9,000 requests for coupons were re- 
ceived and, more surprising, 60 per 
cent of the coupons were redeemed 
on radio purchases within two weeks. 

Another point» about their re 
sponse, which advertisers generally 
have noted, is the much higher de- 
gree of product and sponsor identi- 
fication TV audiences show than is 


shown by standard radio broadcast 
audiences. 

Despite this extraordinary accept- 
ance, all operators of TV _ stations 
are running in the red. In fact, 
it has now become popular among 
some owners to brag about the 
money they are losing. 


Capital Costs Large 


The red-ink situation is not hard 
to understand. It costs from a quar- 
ter to a half million dollars to build 
a station. Then sizeable staffs of 
technicians, performers, cameramen, 
lighting and stage experts and nu- 
merous other specialists are required. 
Thus a television station is a costly 
operation long before it gets on the 
air and becomes more:so when it 
begins actual telecasting. 

Average stations are losing from 
$10,000 to $25,000 a month, a mod- 
erate figure in *view of the fact that 
most larger stations are losing sub- 
stantially more. One network ex- 
pects to lose $3,000,000 on video 
this year; another company has an- 
nounced that it has sunk some $40,- 
000,000 on TV. Since the latter 
is also engaged in manufacturing as 
well as telecasting, it is beginning 
to recoup a portion of its losses. 

When television can move off the 
red side of the ledger depends 
largely on the speed with which 
new sets can be sold. As listener- 
ship increases, advertising rates will 
go up. Of course, overhead costs 
will rise somewhat, but not in pro- 
portion to the revenue from higher 
rates. One Chicago station figures, 
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for example, that it is already withix 
25 per cent of breaking even. 

As revenue is dependent on cir: 
culation, so circulation is dependent 
upon programming. In the early 
days of television sportscasts pret 
dominated. Sports were popula: 
with the drinking crowd in tavern) 
where the majority of sets wera 
then located. But as TV movee 
from barroom to fireside the atid 
has shifted so that upwards of 86 
per cent of telesets are now iti 
homes. Hence, the emphasis hai 
now veered to variety and comedy 
shows, with drama following. Many 
sport shows, of course, still ratd 
near the top, of which the World 
Series telecast was an outstanding 
example. 


Programs Improving 


As more stations have come on 
the air and new sponsors have beer: 
added, program variety has increased 
A number of excellent dramas have 
been presented, among them sev; 
eral under Theater Guild auspices: 
The opening night of the Metro: 
politan Opera was telecast under 
commercial sponsorship over ar: 
Eastern network. The Ford Theater 
presents hour-long plays every fortt 
night. ; 

Excellent juvenile shows have beer: 
developed in some cities and severai 


are aired on the networks. Quit 
shows and audience  participatiors 
features, as well as home service 


offerings, have their devotees. So 
far, however, video has escaped tha 
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1949 Forecast: Cloudy Weather 
Over The Grain Pits 


ne 


S By JACK ROBINS 


HE weather in the Eightieth 
T Congress was politically overcast 
last June 18, when the House 

of Representatives — in a last- 
minute drive to clean up legislative 
matters before the presidential nom- 
inating conventions — called up a 
bill extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. In three 
days the Republican convention 
would begin selecting (so most peo- 
ple thought) the next president. 
‘The customary arrangement for sus- 
pension of rules in the closing days 
‘was in effect as the two houses 
Jurched toward final adjournment. 
The CCC extension was thus given 
quick treatment: it had to be voted 
up or down just as it stood. Debate 
“was limited to a mere 40 minutes, 
but that was time enough for some 
Congressmen to note, although with 
“no great alarm, certain defects in 
the extension measure. Chairman 
Clifford Hope of the House Agri- 
‘culture Committee (already a candi- 
date for agricultural secretary under 


Thomas E. Dewey) arose during the 
brief debate to say, for example, that 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee had inserted provisions 
in the CCC bill which he regarded 
as “serious defects.” 

“One of them,” remarked Hope, 
“is that the bill prohibits the CCC 
from acquiring or leasing any plant 
or facility for warehousing, trans- 
porting, processing, or handling of 
agricultural commodities, or from ac- 
quiring or leasing real property or 
any interest therein except the rental 
of office space.” The other and 
more positive provision to which he 
objected required the corporation, in 
its leasing and selling operations, to 
“utilize the usual and customary 
channels, facilities, and arrangements 
of trade and commerce.” 

Said Hope: “These provisions, 
which severely restrict the operations 
of the CCC, would in my opinion 
make it very difficult for the agency 
to carry out the duties imposed on 
it by law.” He read into the record 


communications from the National 
Grange, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation urging 
that these restrictions be eliminated. 

But since the time shortage made 
change impossible the bill was passed 
overwhelmingly... Hope’s mild hint 
of trouble ahead seemed little more 
than farm bloc rhetoric. 


The full effect of the operational 
restriction was not apparent for some 
time. Had the past year been one 
of grain shortages, like 1947, the 
ban on CCC leasing of storage facili- 
ties would have meant nothing. The 
private storage facilities of the grain 
trade might have met all require- 
ments. But with bumper crops of 
wheat and corn, literally thousands 
of farmers suddenly found them- 
selves unable to meet the technical 
storage requirements of price sup- 
port loans. Instead, they had to 
sell below support levels to realize 
a cash income on their crops. 


The first to perceive that this 
situation existed on a wide scale was 
the agriculture department, whose 
new secretary, Charles F. Brannan, 
saw a prime chance to pin the re- 
sponsibility on the Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth Congress. He made 
the most of it in speeches, and at 
the height of the campaign he sent 
a circular to all state chairmen of 
the department’s production and mar- 
keting administration setting forth 
these observations for transmittal to 
disgruntled farmers: 


Sleeper Election Issue 


The CCC was unable to expand its 
storage facilities because of the limi- 
tation in the phraseology of its new 
charter; this phraseology was adopted 
by the Eightieth Congress although 
the department fought against it; 
and serious as the problem was in 
1948, it could be even worse in 
1949 if another year of heavy grain 
production was piled on top of large 
carryover reserves. 

No one can say with certainty that 
it was this issue alone which pro- 
duced the Republican farm vote shift 
that contributed to the greatest U. S. 
political upset of the century; but 
none can deny that it was a factor. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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By LEWIS A. RILEY 


HE A. W. Burritt Company, a 

lumber firm in _ Bridgeport, 

Conn., established a precedent 
back in 1893 when it inaugurated 
what was probably the earliest em- 
ploye stock ownership plan in the 
United States. In the years since 
Burritt first undertook to convert 
workers into active company owners, 
business sentiment has blown hot and 
cold toward this method of cultivat- 
ing greater employe interest. Stock 
ownership plans rose to a popular- 
ity peak in the speculative ‘twenties, 
then skidded into prolonged dis- 
favor after the 1929 market crash. 
Today, however, the enthusiasm 
cycle appears to be swinging up- 
ward once more. 

Within the past twelve months at 
least .Fhalf a dozen top-bracket cor- 
porations, and many less prominent 
concerns, have launched stock pur- 
chasing plans for employes, or re- 
juvenated programs dormant 
the early "thirties. 

At Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration last year 16,780 employes re- 
sponded to a company stock-buying 
proposal and began purchasing some 
290,000 shares through payroll de- 
ductions. Also in 1948, Duw Chem- 


since 


ical Company set aside 105,176 
shares for employes; United Air 
Lines allocated 184,809 shares, and 
the Jewel Tea Company set aside 
5,000 shares. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, one of the 
earliest advocates of the stock own- 
ership idea, had some 50,000 em- 
ploye-stockholders at the end of 


1947. Last year, almost five times 
that number were buying company 
stock, cut-rate, on the installment 
plan. 


Cut-Rate Stock Prices 


All of these stock offerings fol- 
low much the same pattern. Em- 
ployes are usually allowed to buy 
only a limited number of company 
shares, the figure being determined 
by the individual’s income level. 
Installment payments can be ar- 
ranged through payroll deductions, 
and the purchase price to employes 
in almost all instances is some- 
what below the prevailing market 
price. 

Westinghouse allows an employe 
to purchase one share of stock for 
each $200 of his annual salary or 
wages, up to a limit of 125 shares. 
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Payment can be made through sal, 
ary deductions of $2 per share per 
month. A $3 per share discouns 
from the prevailing market price is 
allowed, with the restriction thar 
the price will in no event be more 
than $31 or less than $25 per share 

American Telephone and Tele: 
graph employes may purchase up 
to 50 shares on a basis of one share 
for each full $500 of annual base 
pay; payroll deduction payment¢ 
are $5 per share per month; anc 
a discount of $20 per share under 
market value is allowed, providec 
this cut-rate prices does not rise 
above $150 or fall below $100 per 
share. Jewel Tea Company’s offer 
ing allows one share per $5 ob 
weekly compensation, permits pay, 
ment by cash or through payroll! 
deductions, and provides a $2-per+ 
share discount from the prevailing; 
stock exchange price. 

From the viewpoint of industry 
generally, the resumption of emi 
ploye stock buying — even upon ai 
limited scale — has revived a cona 
troversy that has divided economists 
in and out of business for almost 
two decades. Since the employe 
stockholder idea was first advanced 
some 50-odd years ago, the argu 
ment in its favor has changed very) 
little. Companies which subscribe 
to the idea believe that the emi 
ploye who acquires stock in his 
own company also acquires a sense 
of ownership that makes him a: 
more efficient and faithful worker.: 
In a letter to employes last August,’ 
Westinghouse outlined the classic: 
principle behind all stock purchasing; 
plans: “We have adopted the plan: 
because we believe it is to every’ 
body’s interest — yours, manage- 
ment’s and stockholders’ — that you: 
and your fellow employes have an: 
ownership in the company.” 

It is hard fact, however, that 
employe stock buying plans have: 
fallen considerably short of this 
goal in the past. Here, briefly, is: 
the historical background. It was 
during the decade following 1900. 
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that the stock purchasing idea first 
began to gather momentum. In 
that period, scores of leading corpo- 
rations, including Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, National Biscuit 
Company, Proctor and Gamble, U. S. 
Rubber and International Nickel, 
began encouraging workers to pur- 
chase company stock. 


Earliest Buying Plans 


Typical of these early plans was 
one instituted in 1903 by United 
States Steel Corporation. It was 
mot unlike current stock-buying pro- 
grams: the company offered stock 
for sale every year to all employes 
at a cost somewhat below the mar- 
ket value. Subscriptions were paid 
‘in monthly installments not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent of an employe’s 
salary and, as an added incentive, 
workers who retained their stock 
were granted an annual bonus of 
$5 for each preferred share and 
$3.50 (later, in 1916, $5) for each 
common share. 

It was not until the mid-twenties, 
however, that employe stock buying 
reached its greatest popularity. As 
“market speculation moved toward a 
dizzy crescendo, stock purchasing 
began overshadowing all other forms 
-of company sponsored employe in- 
‘vestment. It was in the ‘twenties, 
‘for example, that the Detroit Sul 
phite Pulp and Paper Company an- 
‘nounced it had dropped all profit 
sharing and bonus plans in favor 
of stock offerings because the “aver- 
“age man appreciates very much more 
the thing he pays for than the thing 
‘that is given him as a bonus, gift 
‘or otherwise.” Furthermore, the 
“Detroit concern declared, employe 
stock buying avoided the appearance 
of company philanthropy toward its 
workers. 

" By 1926, over 200 U. S. concerns 
‘had adopted stock ownership plans. 
BEstimates of the extent of indi- 
‘vidual participation and of the mar- 
ket value of shares thus held vary 


widely. One estimate was that 


Employe Stock-Buying Plans 


50-Year-Old Industrial Relations Device Is Being Reappraised 


650,000 employes held company 
stock valuéd at $500,000,000. <A 
year later it was estimated that a 
million employes held shares worth 
$1,000,000,000. 

In hindsight, it is obvious that 
the plans of the mid-twenties suf- 
fered from singularly poor timing. 
Established when securities were at 
or near peak market prices, they 
encountered serious trouble when 
the market fell. The 1929 market 
break brought to an end by far the 
majority of stock ownership plans 
then in existence. In a study of 
stock programs conducted early in 
the “thirties it was found that of 50 
plans, 31 — or over 60 per cént — 
had been discontinued or offerings 
under them had been postponed. One 
authority estimates that at least three- 
quarters of all pre-depression stock 
buying plans are no longer active 
today. 

As a result of this adverse expe- 
rience prior to the depression, opin- 
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ion is now widely divided between 
those who hold that stock ownership 
programs are inherently unsound 
and those who regard them as a 
valuable employe relations device 
when conducted on a conservative 
basis and with proper regard for 
market conditions. 


Market Crash Results 


Some concerns which had their 
1929 financial troubles compounded 
when they undertook to “bail out” 
employes who had suffered losses 
on company stock have abandoned 
the employe-stockholder idea perma- 
nently. The bad taste left by the 
1929 crash has also prompted some 
outside observers to oppose the re- 
sumption of employe stock buying. 
One of the most outspoken criti- 
cisms was voiced in January, 1947, 
by the magazine TRUST AND ESTATES. 
In an editorial entitled “Employe 
Stock Purchase Plans — Are They 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Korth Photo 


Does an employe with a few company shares consider himself a capitalist? 
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An Electron Is Almost Nothing 


Industry’s Magic Midget Is Preforming Unbelievable Chores Everywhere 


Vi HE electron tube, so innocent 
and so mysterious to the 
layman’s eye, will touch you 

in years to come, no matter where 
or how you may live — your sight, 
hearing, taste, the food you eat, the 
safety of your home, the tremen- 
dous progress of your business, what- 
ever it may be.” 

This prophecy by a distinguished 
leader in the electrical world might 
have been regarded with some skep- 
ticism when it was made a few years 
ago; yet, today, its accuracy is be- 
yond question. Seldom before has 
anything so formidable as American 
industry been so thoroughly domi- 
nated by anything as tiny as the 
electron — that infinitesimal particle 
of negative electricity that weighs 
less than  1/1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000th (one-octillionth) of 
an ounce. 


Both Fragile and Rugged 


When first shown the possibilities 
of electronic devices some 20 years 
ago, industry was frankly skeptical. 
“Too delicate for the work we do!” 
scoffed practicalminded men who 
supervised great steel mills, machine 
shops, and factories. But the deli- 
cate tubes proved their ruggedness 
and skepticism quickly turned to un- 
bridled optimism. Predictions were 
that electronic devices would sweep 
through industry overnight. 

That, of course, did not occur, but 
through the years electronics have 


An electronic heater is used to harden and temper a small gear 


By 
EUGENE W. NELSON 


quietly invaded one industry after 
another, doing jobs that could not 
otherwise be done, stepping up pro- 
duction, and increasing human effi- 
ciency with a speed and accuracy 
undreamed of several decades ago. 

It is in the metal industry that 
electronics have probably made their 
greatest contribution. In refineries, 
where pure metal is reduced from 
ore, practically all ore-handling de- 
vices are operated electronically. In 
addition, a new method of separat- 
ing metallic particles from the un- 
wanted rock involves an electronic 
sorter. which snatches up metallic 
bits from crushed ore as it passes on 
a conveyor belt. This sharp-eyed 
electronic sorter is proving especially 
valuable in working low grade tin, 
iron, and gold ores. 

In foundries, an operator formerly 
supervised the pouring of molten 
metal into each mold. Today, ‘mass 
pouring” — controlled by the ever- 
present photoelectric tube — permits 
one man working pushbuttons to 
pour an infinite number of molds. 
As each mold is filled, a phototube 
trips a relay and stops the pouring 
automatically. 

In machine shops, electronic con- 
trols enable lathes, grinders, and 
milling machines to work faster and 
with greater accuracy. On electron- 
ically-controlled machines, the speed 


Electronic ‘’pin hole detector’’ checks rolled metal strips 
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of cutting, depth of cut, and feedj 
of the cutting tool are automatically, 
controlled. The operator has no) 
manual controls to worry about, and! 
speed changes can be made while? 
the machine is in operation without t 
marring the finish of the piece off 
metal being machined. 

Furthermore, electronics have> 
proved tremendously useful in “re-- 
sistance welding”, the technique by’ 
which a heavy current is passed| 
through two or more pieces of metal. . 
The resistance of the metal to the: 
current flow develops heat which, 
fuses the metals together. Resist 
ance welding is especially valuable : 
in manufacturing processes where : 
large numbers of identical parts are: 
to be assembled to make finished 
products. Electronically-controlled re- 
sistance welding machines have made 
this a high precision process, per- 
mitting the successful welding of a 
variety of “hard to weld” metals like - 
stainless steel, brass, bronze, and even 
aluminum. 


Aid Induction Heating 

Similarly, electronics are playing a 
prominent role in induction heating 
as it is applied in the metal work- 
ing industry in processes ranging all 
the way from bonding the crimped 
edges of tooth paste tubes at 250° 
F.. to melting thorium oxide at 
SO0Gesar r 

The extraordinary sensitivity, ver- 
satility and adaptability to remote 
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‘Operation possessed by electronic 
controls makes them extremely valu- 
able industrial safety tools, for they 
can “see” practically any harmful 
condition that may arise in mill or 
plant. Probably their most spectac- 
ular contribution to factory safety 
has come in the form of control 
devices for dangerous machinery. On 
“punch presses, sewing machines, 
power shears, and other machines 
where operators are subject to phys- 
‘ical injury, electronic controls can 
be applied so that the machine auto- 
“matically locks whenever the oper- 
ator is in danger. Here again it is 
the photoelectric tube that does the 
trick. 


Unique Safety Device 


Phototubes level elevators and 
flock doors until the elevator door 
is flush with the landing floor. In 

mines, they control the automatic 
dumping of ore trucks, making sure 
the trucks are in a safe position 
before they are unloaded. During 
the war, phototubes were used to 
_ provide a protective screen around 
plants and other areas, often a sin’ 


G.E. Photo 
Stainless steel railroad cars fabricated by electronically-controlled spot welders 


Fire alarms, smoke alarms, over- 
voltage alarms for electrical equip- 
ment, liquid overflow alarms in 
chemical plants — all these are just 


west, a detector is employed to test 
logs for nails and other pieces of 
metal before sawing. Hidden metal 
that is not detected can endanger 


gle intruder-control beam of light 
1,000 feet long being used. In the 
future the same system will be used 
more and more to fence off indus- 
trial danger zones, such as regions 
where blasting is being done. 
Electronic devices make excellent 
detectives in other ways. In the 
‘lumber mills of the Pacific North- 


Electronic bean sorters pick good from bad, 80,000 pounds.a/day 


the lives of workmen many feet 
from the saw. In plants using pul- 
verized coal, oil, or gas fuels, elec- 
tronic detectors are used to “watch” 
the flame, for when it goes out, it 
creates the danger of an explosion. 
An electronic detector can sound an 
alarm, stop the fuel, or re-light the 
fire! 


.A. Photo 


a few of the numberless electronic 
devices which are constantly on the 
alert, guarding lives and property. 
In the lumber industry electronic 
heating has played an important role 
in speeding up the production of 
plywood and in improving its quality 
and strength. The problem which 
(Continued on page 37) 


“Electronic bloodhound’’ prevents tracking errors from template 
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A porcelain-enamel steel ‘’Lustron’’ home built in Hinsdale, III. 


Where Do We Stand 


On Pre-Fab Homes? 


By WILLIAM R. MINER 


ODAY’S home seeker, if so 

minded, can come close to walk- 

ing into a store and saying of 
the house of his choice, “Wrap it 
up and send it to my building lot.” 
For in most parts of the United 
States one type or another of fac- 
tory-made home is being offered for 
sale to those with the requisite 
amount of cash. 

One house out of every thirty put 
up over the country since the war 
has been made of factory-built panels 
and parts, bolted together at the 
site with a speed that contrasts 
sharply with the slower handicraft 
methods of conventional home-build- 
ing. 


Future Role Uncertain 


Yet prefabricated housing, once 
hopefully regarded as the wonder 
child of postwar industry, still is 
unsure of its future role. There 
are indications, in fact, that the small 
home of the near future will be es- 
sentially a composite makeshift of 
older cut-and-trim construction plus 
factory-produced trusses, panels, and 
assemblies, 


The makers and sellers of pre-fabs 
say they have learned a lot in the 
past three years. Still unfolding 
ahead of them, however, are prob- 
lems of production, finance, distri- 
bution, and sales that are common 
to any new business. Many of these 
difficulties grow out of the fact that 


Assembly-line production at Gunnison 
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There is a trend toward combining pre-fab parts in standard building. 


> 


a new product is being marketed in 
a way that cuts across established | 
channels of trade. 

Many of these obstacles could not: 
be foreseen. In a large suburb of’ 
one city, for example, a _pre-fab) 
dealer thought he had cleared the: 
way to large scale selling when he: 
won the approval of local building | 
authorities. Only then did he dis- 
cover that property in most of the | 
area concerned had been sold under 
deeds carrying restrictive clauses re 
quiring approval of all houses by 
the subdividing agent, a real estate 
and construction company. Obviously, 
there was little chance that this agent 
would voluntarily waive its legal 
right to bar structures it considered 
unorthodox. 
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Cost Comparisons a 

Despite difficulties of this sort, 
more than 100,000 pre-fab dwellings 
have been trucked to sites in par- 
tially assembled form and joined to- 
gether by methods not previously” 
used by builders. Through 1946 
and 1947 the average sales price of 
these houses was $7,000, plus the 
cost of the land. In 1948 the figure 
moved higher, but with most con- 
ventional type houses selling from 
$10,000 to $20,000, pre-fabs ap-— 
peared to be selling at figures far 
below the cost of standard houses. 
An important factor in this price 
differential, however, is the small i 
size of most pre-fabs, which reduces — 
the average cost. 


Factory builders of homes have _ 
had their troubles from rising mate- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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_ The Capital Market Outlook 


By DR. MARCUS NADLER 


Professor of Finance At New York 
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N active capital market and a 

‘steady flow of capital to in- 
© dustry for modernization and 
enlargement of productive facilities 
are paramount requisites for a dy- 
mamic economy and a high level of 
business activity. One of the major 
‘reasons for the prosperity of the 
post-war period has been the large 


capital requirements of the gas util- 
ity industry alone may amount to 
over $3,000,000,000 during the five- 
year period 1948-52, or about 55 
per cent of the present investment in 
the industry. The demand for cap- 
ital by public bodies for roads, hos- 
pitals, schools and other public works 
staggers the imagination. The same 


capital expenditures of industry, can be said with even greater em- 
which amounted to $6,630,000,000 phasis as regards the need for new 
in 1945, $12,040,000,000 in 1946, housing, as well as the moderniza- 
~$16,180,000,000 in 1947, and are tion of existing dwellings. 

estimated at $18,500,000,000 for Assuming more stable international 


1948. In fact, a high level of busi- 
“ness activity, employment and na- 
tional income is to a large extent 
dependent on a satisfactory balance 
between the production of capital 
goods, including housing and com- 
-mercial and industrial construction, 
-and that of consumer goods. 


political conditions, the demand for 
American capital and capital goods 
from abroad is bound to be very 
large indeed. The United States 
today is the only large country 
capable of exporting capital and cap- 
ital goods on a large scale. With 
the return of more normal condi- 
tions, therefore, direct investments 
by American concerns and capital 
flotations by foreign countries in 
this country are bound to increase. 


Dr. Marcus Nadler 


ternal sources consist primarily of 
the sale of securities — bonds or 
equities — and bank loans. During 
the last few years reinvested earn- 
ings constituted the principal source 
of new capital for corporations. Un- 
distributed profits of non-financial 
corporations amounted to $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1929, $1,300,000,000 in 
1939, $6,800,000,000 in 1946, and 


Serious Capital Drain 


_ Modernization, replacement and 
‘plant expansion can take place only 


if there is an adequate supply of 
capital at the disposal of industry. 
If this supply dries up, for one rea- 
son or another, the process comes 
to an end, with definitely adverse 
effects on economic activity, em- 
ployment and the.standard of living. 
The American economy is in a 
constant state of flux created by the 
inventive genius of the people and 
by the willingness of consumers to 
accept new commodities and services 
and to discard old ones. This gives 
rise to a continuous demand for new 
capital, supplementing that created 
by replacement and expansion needs. 
The inventions of the last few years 
alone should assure a strong demand 
for capital for some time to come. 
At the present time the demand 
for capital is particularly large. For 
example, large amounts of capital 


It is fairly certain that the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will offer new securities 
sometime in the future. 


Expanding Needs 


One may therefore conclude that, 
so long as the American economy 
remains freely competitive and new 
inventions are made and new im- 
provements are perfected, the de- 
mand for capital will in all likeli 
hood expand rather than decline. 

The supply of capital used by in- 
dustry is derived from two main 
sources, which may be classified as 
internal and external. The internal 
supply of capital represents the plow- 
ing back of earnings by corporations. 
It also ‘represents the utilization of 
depreciation and depletion funds. Ex- 


$10,600,000,000 in 1947, while the 
figure for 1948 in all probability 
will be still larger. 

The June, 1948, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin contained a table giving es- 
timated principal uses and sources 
of corporate funds during 1946-47. 
According to these figures, funds 
retained from operations constituted 
54 per cent of total funds used by 
corporations in 1947 for plant and 
equipment expenditures, inventory 
accumulation, and other purposes. In 
1947 non-financial corporations paid 
out in dividends 40 per cent of their 
total earnings; in 1946, 50 per cent, 
and in 1929, 65 per cent. The re- 
tention of earnings by corporations 
has enabled them to finance a con- 
siderable part of their needs without 
recourse. to borrowing or the sale 
of securities. Since the plowing 
back of earnings today constitutes 


will have to be spent by the utilities od 
“to meet the increased demand for SPEECH the principal source of capital for 
power. The construction of plants OF CbEEE expansion it is evident that any meas- 
to liquefy coal and shale could un- MONTH ures taken by Congress that reduce 


profits, such as the imposition of an 
excess profits tax or the raising of 
the ordinary tax rates on corpora- 


do. ili f dollars. 
doubtedly absorb billions of do FOR timer Bankers 


A recent ee os by the American Association of America, December 
Gas Association indicated that new 9, 1948 
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tions, will reduce the supply of 
money available for capital expendi- 
tures. ‘This, in turn, is bound ‘to 
have an adverse effect not only on 
business activity but, in the long 
run, on the revenues of the govern- 
ment as well. 

External sources of capital may be 
either in the form of common or 
preferred stock or in the form of 
long-term and short-term bonds and 
notes, as well as loans from com- 
mercial banks. During the last few 
years corporations relied to a con- 
siderable extent on bonded indebt- 
edness to meet their capital require- 
ments from external sources. 


Common Stock Ratio 


The percentage of common stock 
in relationship to total new capital 
raised by corporations has tended to 
decrease in recent years and is now 
rather small. If one includes in 
the total the increased bank indebt- 
edness of corporations, the proportion 
becomes even much smaller. In 
some cases, particularly as regards 
term loans, bank borrowing must 
certainly be considered long-term 
capital indebtedness. 

There does not seem to be any 
shortage of capital seeking an outlet 
in bonds, mortgages or notes. The 
sources of capital have, however, 
undergone a considerable change, in 
that the importance of institutional 
investors has increased whereas that 
of individual investors has declined 
sharply. Whereas during the “20's 
most business done by investment 
and brokerage houses was -with indi- 
viduals, at the present time the vol- 
ume of securities sold to individuals 
is only a small percentage of the total 
amount sold. By far the greater 
part is absorbed by institutional in- 
vestors, notably life insurance com- 
panies. The supply of funds at the 
disposal of these institutions is bound 
to increase, chiefly because the vol- 
ume of life insurance will continue 
to go up while the adoption of pen- 
sion funds is spreading rapidly. It 
is becoming evident that the depre- 
ciation of the dollar is permanent in 
character and that a return to the 
price level of the °30’s or the °20’s 
is virtually out of the question. 
Under these circumstances, to pro- 
tect their families many people will 
be forced to carry more insurance 
than they did when the purchasing 
power of the dollar was higher. Fur’ 
thermore, because of the high prices 


and taxes and the inability of indi- 
viduals to accumulate an independent 
income for their old age, many cor- 
porations have realized the necessity 
for establishing pension funds. 

The funds accumulated by insur- 
ance companies and by administra- 
tors of pension funds seek outlets 
primarily in bonds and other fixed- 
income-bearing obligations. The large 
amount of government securities ac- 
quired by institutional investors also 
gives them the opportunity of con- 
verting part of these obligations into 
cash and investing the proceeds in 
new securities, particularly when the 
latter yield a higher return. It may 
be expected that whenever business 
activity is high and the government 
shows a surplus, the agencies of the 
government, such as the Old Age 
Insurance Fund and the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund, will buy outstand- 
ing government obligations, thus fur- 
nishing sellers of these securities with 
cash with which to make new invest- 
ments. Similarly, when business ac- 
tivity is downward and the supply 
of bonds declines, these agencies will 
sell government obligations in order 
to provide institutional investors with 
securities. The policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities to maintain 
an orderly government bond market 
has provided institutional investors, 
notably life insurance companies, 
with a ready outlet for their lony- 
term government securities. During 
the past year the Reserve Banks 
have acquired a large amount of 
long-term government bonds, thus 
placing funds at the disposal of in- 
surance companies with which to 
absorb new securities. 


Role of Commercial Banks 


Commercial banks are also large 
buyers of short — and medium-term 
government obligations, as well as 
of corporate securities and state and 
municipal bonds. Their ability to 
buy new securities depends on their 
reserve position, which in turn is 
greatly influenced by the policies of 
the Reserve authorities. A reduction 
in reserve requirements by the Re 
serve Banks would automatically in- 
crease the demand for short- and 
medium-term obligations on the part 
of the commercial banks. Whether 
or not legislation will be passed giv- 
ing the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System the power to 
regulate the investments of insurance 
companies and other institutional in- 
vestors, in addition to those of the 
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member banks, is as yet not known. 

It is, therefore, clear that the sup 
ply of capital seeking an outlet in 
bonds and mortgages is large and 
can be increased by the policies of| 
the Reserve authorities and the agen-. 
cies and trust funds operated by the 
government. Corporations seeking, 
capital through the sale of fixed 
income-bearing obligations should, 
therefore, be able to find an adequate 
supply of capital. 

There is, however, a limit to 
which a corporation is able or will 
ing to increase its indebtedness. 
While the ratio of indebtedness to 
total capital varies from industry to 
industry, yet it is evident that even 
in the case of utilities there is a 
point beyond which a corporation is 
not willing to go. When equity 
capital is scarce, enterprises are less 
willing and able to increase their 
total capital and expand their oper- 
ations. The lack of equity capital has 
been an outstanding development of 
the past few years. It is a problem of 
the utmost importance not only to 
investment bankers and to industry 
but to the economy of the country 
as a whole. : 

; 
Character of Savings 

As is evidenced by the constant 
growth of retained profits by corpo- 
rations, the supply of new equity 
capital from internal sources has in- 
creased during the last few years. 
There has, however, been a decided 
decline in the external sources of 
equity capital. This is not due, as 
is generally believed, to the lack of 
savings. On the contrary the liquid 
savings of the people are today much 
larger than before the war, total 
Savings are indeed impressive. 

What has taken place, however, is 
a striking change in the type of. 


savers and in the character of save 


ings. 
burdensome the principal buyers of 
equities were individuals in 
higher income brackets. As a rule, 
they were in a position to save a 
portion of their earnings, and much 


of the savings went for the pur 


chase of equities. At present, how- 


Before income taxes became 


the 


ever, most salaried individuals have 


little left after paying taxes, contri- 
butions to pension funds and insur- 
ance premiums, and hence are not 
as able as formerly to buy equities. 
This is probably the principal rea- 
son for the lack of equity capital 
from external sources, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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1949 Forecast: Cloudy Weather Over Grain Pits 


(Continued from page 15) 


: Dewey, himself, has analyzed it as 
an important element in his defeat. 

The sequel, in terms of what the 
grain trade may expect from the 
Democratic Eighty-first Congress, is 
that elimination of the ban on CCC- 
leased storage facilities will be among 
‘the first requests made by the agri- 
‘culture department. With the chair- 
-manship and control of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
passing to the Democrats, and with 
no adjournment-rush technicalities to 
hamper the drive, it is a virtual cer- 
tainty that the request will be 
granted. 

The CCC issue, however, is only 
one of three on which the grain 
-trade’s victories won in the last Con- 
gress probably will be reversed in 
the New Congress. 

' The trade has already seen other 
indications of adverse administration 
sentiment. ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman, in an interpretation of 
what Congress intended him to do, 
‘issued an order that handling of 
grain shipments for the recovery 
program be turned over to regular 
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trade channels. Before the order 
became effective the White House 
issued a countermanding directive. 
When Hoffman called on the Presi- 
dent to make sure he understood 
correctly, the chief executive made 
it clear he wanted the CCC to con- 
tinue handling the procurement of 
Marshall Plan grain without com- 
missions to the trade. Hoffman ac- 
cordingly rescinded his order. 


Wants Margin Control 


On at least three other subjects the 
administration is moving at cross 
purposes with the grain trade. One 
is the authority to fix margins for 
commodity exchange trading. The 
outlook for this is less certain than 
for repealing the CCC storage ban, 
but the administration is sure to 
push vigorously for margin control 
and the present political climate 
favors an administration victory. 

The other move will be to get 
Senate ratification of a new inter- 
national wheat agreement. This is 


more remote, since prolonged nego- 
tiations must first take place with 
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foreign nations. But once that hur- 
dle is passed, the prospects for rati- 
fication of a treaty are excellent. 

The pattern for regulation of com- 
modity exchange margins, and the 
argument for it, have already been 
set. A bill which was introduced 
by Senator Alben W. Barkley in 
December, 1947, and later embodied 
in the anti-inflation program sub- 
mitted to the special session of Con- 
gress last August, will be the basis 
of the new request. 

The bill provides that “when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that the nature or extent 
of speculative trading on boards of 
trade causes or threatens to cause 
sudden or unreasonable fluctuations 
or unwarranted changes in the price 
of any commodity, he may prescribe 
rules and regulations governing the 
margin to be required with respect 
to the purchase or sale of any such 
commodity for future delivery, or 
the maintenance of a position result- 
ing from such purchase or sale, on or 
subject to the rules of any board of 
tradc-m 

This would mean that the admin- 
istration could order 100 per cent 
margins, although Commodity Ex- 
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change Administrator J. M. Mehl 
testified last year he did not think 
it would be necessary to go above 
50 per cent. 

The bill defines “commodity” as 
“any agricultural commodity or prod- 
uct or byproduct thereof.” Hence, 
it would cover coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
pepper, hides, and rubber as well 
as commodities already subject to the 
Commodity Exchange Act — wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, flaxseed, bran, 
cotton, butter, eggs, potatoes, cotton- 
seed oil, lard, soybeans, and grain 
sorghums among others. 


Now Idea With Weight 


Secretary Brannan supported this 
legislation before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on 
August 4. In the light of the election 
returns Brannan’s testimony is worth 
recalling. 

“Waves of speculative trading ap- 
pear suddenly and quickly,” he de- 
clared. “In the case of grains, for 
example, there is no evidence of ex- 
cessive speculation at the moment. 
But authority to regulate margins 
is needed now, if the power is to be 
available when the occasion demands 
immediate action. Insurance against 
a repetition of the speculative boom 
in cotton in the Fall of 1946 and 
in wheat in the Fall of 1947, in the 
form of standby authority to regulate 
margins, is highly desirable. 

“Mass speculation by small traders 
was an important factor in the rise 
in grain prices (in the Fall of 1947) 
and the subsequent collapse in prices 
Wheat prices 
advanced by nearly $1. per bushel 
in the Fall, only to drop back by 
about the same amount in February. 
During these movements trading ac- 
tivity was at especially high levels 
and prices fluctuated markedly dur- 
ing daily trading sessions and from 
one day to another. We believe 
that such price instability growing 
out of unrestrained speculation is 
detrimental in the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


“We also believe that regulation 
of margin requirements is an effec- 
tive means of restraining such spec- 
ulative activity .. . It is recognized, 
of course, that price risks and spec’ 
ulation are inevitable in the owner- 
ship and distribution of agricultural 
products. Our price support  pro- 
grams provide protection against un- 
duly low prices to farmers. Mer- 
chants and processors find protection 
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against price changes through futures 
markets where these facilities are, 
available. Hedging transactions are} 
the means by which merchants and 
processors are able to pass the risks 
of price changes on to speculators. 
“Purchases and sales of hedgers 
cannot be perfectly balanced in a' 
market at all times. A reasonable 
amount of speculative trading, there- 
fore, is needed to facilitate hedging 
transactions. The larger speculators 
are curbed by limitations on posi 
tions and trading imposed under 
authority of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. Such limitations could 
not be made low enough to affect 
the trading of small speculators with- 
out impairing the hedging facilitie 
of the futures market.” 
Charles Brannan, the man behind 
all these moves, is a quiet, politically- 
shrewd man of 45 who has won 
greatly increased stature as a result 
of the election. Among all Truman 
cabinet members, he is most sure of 
his position, for as the man who 
instigated the 1948 farm vote miracle, 
he is ace high at the White House. 


Legal Background 


Until recently, Brannan was part 
owner of a cattle and grain ranch 
near Eads in Yuma County, Colo- 
rado, but his main career has been 
law. He graduated from the Uni- 
versiy of Denver Law School in 1929 
and entered private practice in Den- 
ver. In 1935 he joined the govern 
ment as assistant regional attorney 
in the old resettlement administra- 
tion. 

After serving that and other farm 
agencies in various capacities in the 
mountain states, President Roosevelt 
appointed him assistant secretary of 
agriculture in April, 1944, and he 
advanced to secretary when Clinton 
Anderson resigned from the Truman 
cabinet to run for the U. S. Senate. 

Brannan is one of the men whose 
presence in the Truman Administra- 
tion marks it as a continuation of 
the Roosevelt New Deal. Although 
not given to unreasoning grudges, 
he is nevertheless firm in his policy 
line. After his successful campaign 
experience he feels he owes nothing 
to the grain trade. “a 

In fact, the mood of the re-elected 
administration and Brannan’s posi- 
tion in it should suggest to the 
trade’s leaders that it behooves them 
to study some means of learning to_ 
live with him for the next four 
years. 
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__Employe Stock-Buying Plans 


(Continued from page 17) 


a Benefit or a Danger?” this finan- 
cial journal declared: 

_ “It is self-deceptive to think that, 
because an employe has a few shares 
of his company’s stock, he considers | 
himself a capitalist, or that his in- MARSH & PicLENNAN 
terest becomes the same as the in- INCORPORATED 

‘vestor’s. . . . Probably the chief 
difficulty, even in the best-intentioned Insurance Brokers 
‘Stock option or purchase plans, | is ACTUARIES AND 
the ‘all eggs in one basket’ condition 
which they create. The time when 
-an employe will most need to rely 
on his savings or capital is the time 
when he is out of a job. If he has 
become unemployed because the com- Washington Pittsburgh = Minneapolis —_ Boston 
pany has cut its payroll, the same Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis 
condition will militate against the Superior Duluth St. Paul St. Louis 
value of the stock. Thus he will Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle Portland 
suffer a double loss, and have double Wancoures phonsreat Flevene Londen 
disillusionment in the company and 
in capital generally.” 

_ Furthermore, declared Trusts AND 
Estates, “it is a question whether 
the stock investment of savings, to 
any extent, is not too much a luxury. 
Obviously, the average worker would 
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call upon his reserves most in times 
‘when business — and security mar- 
kets — are depressed. He may 
then, if not before, blame the man- 
agement for ‘selling’ him short. 
The experience of 1929-30 is still 
oo fresh in many minds, with some 
paying off for years after, or the 
“company taking the loss. The only 70 YEARS 

investor who will not blame some- OF ‘SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE 
one else is the one who fully under- BEHIND THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUCTS: 
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4 pee Pee levelsgowhichy: have 1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
persistently refused to join in the eee i 1576 
‘spiraling inflation of the postwar 
yeriod. 

“Purchases made in a period of 
market quiet may have more stable 
“consequences,” the Times suggested. 
“If equity investment is to have a 
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market future commensurate with 
the validity of its proved economid 
function, then employes going in fon 
stock ownership today are hardly 
likely to rue their decision later.” 

There is no question that those 
concerns which have revived stock 
ownership plans are conducting the 
on a far more conservative basis 
than generally prevailed in the prez 
depression era. Westinghouse, fon 
example, has cautioned its employes 
that once they have acquired comi 
pany stock, “they will be in the 
same position as any other stock 
holder and must assume all the risks 
of their investment as do other stock 
holders. And, President Gwily 
A. Price added, “I want to make iti 
clear that the stock purchase pla 
is not intended to take the place 
of or interfere with your savings 
for emergencies or home ownership 
or your life insurance program.” 


Jewel Tea Offering 


The Jewel Tea Company in ani 
nouncing their 1948 stock offerin 
to employes added a similar note off 
caution, emphasizing that the secur~ 
ity buying program was “not ina 
tended for employes who wish t 
The ‘company cautione 
employes “to give careful consider 
ation to their financial programs 
before making an application to pur’ 
chase stock,” adding that since Jewel! 
stock, like any stock, is subject to 
market variations, 
buy it “only to a limited percentage 
of their total savings.” 

The restraint currently displayed 
by management with regard to spe- 
cial stock offerings has extended to: 
employes as well. Indications are 
that most employes, who did par- 
ticipate in last year’s stock buying 
programs made distinctly conservative 
investments. As a result, few if any 
1948 employe stock offerings were 
fully subscribed at the end of the> 
year. This, of course, could be: 
attributed partially to the extensive: 
demands placed against workers’ in-- 
comes to meet high living costs. 

Of 900,000 shares offered by; 
Westinghouse last August, only; 
289,742 shares had been spoken fort 
three months later; the average em-> 
ploye purchase of those who did! 
buy was about 17 shares. Jewel Tea 
Company’s offering of 5,000 shares: 
in May of last year was about! 
three-fifths subscribed by mid-De- 
cember, and of 2,400,000 A. T. & T. 
shares offered to employes in Sep-: 


speculate.” 


" 
Bs 
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Baber. 1947, only half were spoken 
for by Peiephene workers. 

One factor that may have cur- 
tailed employe stock buying in the 
latter months of 1948 was the post- 
election market decline, which gent 
some shares below the cut-rate price aa Tes 
at which they were originally offered AIR CARG @ ] 
those on company payrolls. This | 
situation, which was reminiscent of 
earlier experience, occurred in con- 


ection with the offerings of both OVERNIGHT SERVICE TO CANADA 


Westinghouse and United Air Lines. 


y ; Take advantage of T.C.A. ‘‘Aircargo”’ service . . . morn- 


Some Stocks Down 


At the time of United Air Lines 
initial employe offering, the stock 
was selling at 12%/, the discount 


ing and evening daily flights to all major Canadian cities 
. no border delays and no “‘in bond’’ transfer delays in 


Canada . . . connecting service to Western Canada, Maritime 


‘price was 103/,. Following the elec- cities, and Newfoundland . . . convenient pick-up and de- 
a the stock fell to 95/g, although livery service in Metropolitan Chicago and suburbs. New 
by mid-December it had ri agai 

a 11 The caren - ae Aircargo rates now in effect to all points throughout the world. 
t be : 

ing, which provided a $3-per-share 

discount to employes, was made 

‘when the stock was selling at about TRANS-CANADA f i 
28; the post-election decline dropped 

the stock to 2353/9. By mid-December 75 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Yo YE 44) 
Westinghouse stock continued frac- Telephone DEarborn 2-5800 “or your freight forwarder” 


tionally below the initial discount Trans-Continental—International—Trans-A tlantic 
Price to employes. Stock offered AIRCARGO « AIR EXPRESS « AIR MAIL » PASSENGERS 
to employes by A. T. & T. at the 


-$20-per-share discount has continued 
to enjoy a market value above the 
cut-rate price, although the shares 
‘did fall from approximately 160, at THE . 

‘offering time, to 1477/ before re- CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘covering from the post-election down- i 
trend. “Stock offered by Dow Chem- proud le announce 

ical Company last November has 


also continued above the employe their appoiniment at Gn Ce cy 


price. 


~ Wh he broad implicati f 

BN sive stoctholder idea axe xe- AUTHORIZED DEALER rene 
appraised, it seems reasonable to as- REBUILDERS 
sume that the worthiness of this 


second major experiment has yet to CERTIFIED SERVICE SHOP and 


be demonstrated. Although those DISTRIBUTORS 


companies which are reviving this 


employe relations device are doing ALLIS-CH ALIMERS of 


so under wholly different circum- 


@ MOTORS 

“stances than prevailed in the pre- We are going places together. You know the Allis-Chalmers e@ GENERATORS 
_ depression era, there are still many » reputation for building equipment that is engineered right and e MG. SETS 
'who persist in their belief that the built to last. You know the reputation of Chicago Electric Com- i coe ae 
E hazards of employe stock buying pany for giving dependable service and handling quality equip- A 
outweigh the advantages to be ment. Now, six Allis-Chalmers lines are at your disposal. Also, 0 

we are now an Allis-Chalmers Certified Service Shop. This two- @ PUMPS 
gained. SHOT ‘ _ 

fold expansion is in keeping with Chicago Electric’s policy of e@ DRIVES 
es It can be argued, of COULS that reliable service to Industry that has made us the ‘First source e HOISTS 
the average industrial worker prob- for 38 years for quality electrical equipment”. 


‘ably has more risk capital at his 
Pemmand today than at a as 
| and that he wou enefi 
. share in the ownership of CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
business. One authority observed 1318 W. CERMAK ROAD chichGor suc 
‘recently that the employe stock BONE cCAnal! 6.2900 

ownership idea carries a great chal- 
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lenge to the securities world, adding: 


“The securities world must fina 
a way of making contact with tha 
disposable income of vast segments 
of the working population — ina 
come now channeled mostly into cons 
sumption by people to whom the pri‘ 
mary and secondary markets for sez 
curities are a great no-man’s-landd 
To bring investment into effectuaa 
conjunction with this disposable in: 
come, it is held, would bring three 
great boons: (1) to the securities 
industry, a mew area for service 
(2) to people with newly enlargec 
incomes, an outlet for prudent in- 
vestment; and (3) to the economy 
as a whole, a rational balance be 
tween savings, investment and con: 
sumption.” 

Whether today’s stock purchase 
plans, launched in an era of con 
servatism on the part of manage- 
ment, employes, and the market 
itself, point to a means of accom: 
plishing this purpose remains to be 
seen. 


Capital Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 22) 


The large savings today are to < 
large extent owned by those individual 
or non-incorporated firms that, aa 
a general rule ,are not buyers ob 
shares. They include, primarily 
farmers, highly skilled workers anc 
individual merchants and manufac- 
turers. So long as these groups re 
frain from buying equities, or bu 
only infinitesimal amounts, there is 
bound to be a lack of equity capital 
from external sources. 


An analysis of the type of liqui 
savings is also of considerable ina 
terest. The figures show that the 
owners of these savings prefer t 
hold mainly cash or bank depositss 
In part, this situation probably rep- 
resents an effort to avoid taxes. On 
the whole, however, it reflects un+ 
certain economic and _ political condi- 
tions, resulting in a temporary post-: 
ponement of investing and spending.; 
The substantial increase in life in- 
surance policies indicates that sav- 
ings are becoming more and morer 
institutional in character. This tend 
ency will undoubtedly  continue,. 
thereby furnishing adequate amounts: 
of capital to be invested in bonds and: 
mortgages. The figures also reveal! 
that many individuals are using more: 
of their savings to purchase houses: 
and durable goods. This is due to: 
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the accumulated demand for these 
goods created during the war, but 
also to the considerable rise in living 
standards. 


The change in both the type of 
savers and the character of invest- 
ments preferred by individuals has 
had a pronounced effect on the capi- 
tal market. It has accentuated the 
demand for bonds and mortgages 
and contributed to the prevailing 
low money rates, although the prin- 
cipal factor making for cheap money 
is the open-market policy of the 
reserve banks and the liquidation of 
government securities by institutional 
investors. The change in saving 
habits has also accentuated the lack 
of. equity capital and forced indus- 
‘try to rely increasingly on internal 
sources, hence preventing distribution 
of dividends commensurate with the 
earnings of corporations. The conse- 
quences of the change in savings 
‘may briefly be analyzed as follows: 


' 1. To a considerable extent it is 
responsible for the failure of the 
equity market to respond to the earn- 
ings of corporations and to reflect 
‘the permanent depreciation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


| 2. The lack of equity capital also 
contributed materially to the abnor- 
‘mal spread between the return on 
‘bonds and stocks, which today is 
higher than before. 

_ 3. The shortage of venture capital 
thas led to a considerable increase in 
‘the indebtedness of business con- 
cerns, as regards not only long-term 
‘bond indebtedness but also short 
— and medium-term indebtedness to 
‘the banks. It is in part also respon- 
‘sible for the sharp increase in the 
‘volume of term loans by banks. 

So far, the lack of external equity 
pital has not had an adverse effect 
on business expansion, primarily be- 
cause corporations have retained a 
arge portion of their earnings and 
partly because they have been willing 
to borrow heavily, especially since 
during the war private indebtedness 
‘decreased materially. It is, however, 
highly doubtful whether business 
concerns will be willing to increase 
‘their indebtedness further from the 
present level. 

Is there a solution to the problem 
‘of the lack of equity capital? Since 
the lack of equity capital from ex- 
ternal sources is due primarily to 
‘the changes that have taken place in 
the type of savers and in the habits 
of the saving public, the solution 
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lies either in increasing the ability 
to save of individuals who were 
formerly the traditional buyers of 
equities, in tapping the resources of 
the new savers, or in inducing the 
institutional investors to acquire 
equities. An increase in the ability 
of the traditional buyers of equities 
to save could be accomplished by the 
following measures: 

1. The elimination of double taxa- 
tion on corporation earnings. Such 
a measure would make equities more 
attractive, particularly to wealthy in- 
dividuals who are at present primar- 
ily buyers of tax-exempt securities. 

2. A change in the present income 
tax laws that would enable the in- 
dividual to retain more of his earn- 
ings. It is not likely, however, that 
either of these measures will be taken 
in the immediate future. Therefore, 
an increase in the supply of equity 
capital resulting from tax reforms is 
not to be expected. 

3. It is possible, however, that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System may pass a rule 
enabling stockholders to borrow from 
the banks beyond the present limit 
of margin requirements in order to 
take up new stocks ordered by corpo- 
rations. 
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4. It might be advisable for the 
Investment Bankers Association to 
give careful. study to the question of) 
how the savings of the new owners 
of substantial amounts of liquid assets 
could be tapped for the equity mar~ 
ket. The adoption by corporations of) 
a consistent dividend policy would be 
of material help in the distribution of) 
equities among these persons. Most 
of them are primarily interested inr 
a steady income. Their hesitation toc 
buy equities is partly due to thee 
fear of loss, but also to the fear that 
the income might not be constantt 

5. Finally, considerable study an 
thought have been given to means 
of tapping the resources of the in4 
surance companies for the purpose off 
equity financing. Since the assets ad 
ministered by life insurance com+ 
panies are bound to increase con 
siderably in the future and_ since, 
once the pressing need for housing 
and industrial expansion has bee 
met, a situation may arise where the 
supply of capital seeking an outlet: 
in the bond and mortgage markets 
may be larger than the supply of 
bonds and mortgages, it is evident 
that both companies in need of equity 
capital as well as the executives of 
life insurance concerns are vitally in+ 
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terested in this problem. In order, 
however, to make available a por- 
tion of the resources of large life 
iusurance companies for the purchase 
of equities, 11 would be necessary not 
only to make important legal changes 
in many states but-also to alter con- 
siderably the valuation system which 
life insurance companies have to fol- 
low. In addition, the purchase of 
equities by life insurance companies 
taises a great number of other prob- 
lems which, to my knowledge, have 
so far not been solved. 

- One may therefore state that the 
Bicton of the problem of equity 
capital from external sources depends 
primarily on Congress, which has 
the power to alter the tax laws. It 
is not likely, however, that any reme- 
dial tax legislation will be passed in 
the near future. 

Internal sources of equity capital 
could be increased primarily by the 
following action of Congress: 

1. Modification of the Revenue 
Act to liberalize depreciation allow- 
inces. As is well known, the cur- 
‘rent depreciation reserves are based 
on original cost. However, to re- 
place obsolete equipment today costs 
from 2% to three times more than 
5 ‘ormerly. A corporation that wishes 
‘to replace obsolete equipment there- 
fore not only has to use up its de- 
‘preciation reserve but also to add a 
still larger amount either out of earn- 
ings or borrowings or the sale of 
‘equity capital to the public. Because 
‘the need for plant modernization is 
oe it would be advisable if the 


production machinery, the efficient 
application of cost controls, a drive 
for quality in products, and a cam- 
paign for employe cooperation. 

Particularizing on the survey re- 
Its, Associated Industries notes 
hat more than 90 per cent of the 
porting companies have installed 
more efficient production machinery 
since the war, and about eight per 
ent of these have completely re- 
cooled within the past year, enabling 
them to speed up production as 
much as 30 per cent. Furthermore, 
manufacturers expressed abnormal 
‘oncern over inventories, and a large 
wumber have instituted supervisor- 
mploye programs to drive home 
economy in both purchasing and 
oduction. Concentrated efforts are 
also being made to reduce scrap, 


Congress were to change the present 
depreciation reserve provision of the 
Revenue Law to permit larger re- 
serves based more on _ replacement 
than on original cost, provided the 
company utilizes the funds so re 
tained for capital investments within 
a given period of time. 


2. It would be desirable to modify 
Section 102 of the Revenue Law to 
permit corporations to set up a divi- 
dend reserve in order to enable them 
to establish a consistent dividend pol- 
icy. They would then not be sub- 
ject to the penalties under Section 
102 if they paid out only a small 
fraction of their earnings in one 
year provided the sums set aside for 
a reserve were paid out in dividends 
during a specified period of time. 


3. Both individuals and corpora- 
tions would benefit if the capital 
gains tax were to be modified to pro- 
vide a lower rate on profits which 
are incidental to an individual’s or a 
corporation business. 


Since it is evident that the forma- 
tion of equity capital plays a very 
important role in the conomic de- 
velopment of the country, it is of 
the utmost importance that Congress 
study this problem carefully, with a 
view to stimulating capital expendi- 
tures not only at present, when the 
demand for capital goods is great, but 
particularly in the future, when the 
most pressing pent-up demands for 
capital goods have already been met 
and the country depends more on 
current demand. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


and in many companies incentive 
and bonus plans have been introduced 
to reward both the employe and the 
foreman who help boost output. 

Although almost 90 per cent of 
the companies polled have sugges- 
tion systems in operation, the AI 
notes that most firms are lukewarm 
as to their effectiveness. This atti- 
tude was reflected in the statement 
of one factory superintendent who 
said, “A really good suggestion comes 
once in a blue moon. I don’t sup- 
pose the suggestion system has con- 
tributed one per cent to the savings 
effected by our overall cost control 
program.” As an alternative, the 
survey found, at least one company 
has instituted a twice-yearly “reduce 
the cost” contest which has proved 
highly successful. 
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rial and labor costs just as those 
who build on the site. Many pre- 
fab makers made their entry into 
the field without enough knowledge 
of their own costs, or of marketing 
problems. As a result there has 
been a drastic shrinkage of manu- 
facturers who either began making 
houses or announced that they would 
do so. The drop has been com- 
parable to that which took place 
during the early days of automobile 
making. With around 300 pre- 
fabricating firms first listed, only a 
score or so now are in substantial 
production, and only two or three 
are potentially big operators. 

At present the majority of the 
survivors cater to regional markets, 
where they have the advantage of 
low freight rates, and their knowl- 
edge of local conditions. 

It is one of the headaches of the 
that every “turkey,” or 
firm that folded up, has left behind 
it a few buildings, of varying qual- 
ity, that haven't helped the cause 
of prefabrication in their locality. 
Mortgage companies don’t like houses 
of this type as well as those put up 
by a prefab outfit that is a going 
concern with a record of consistent 
performance. 


Producer Stability Watched 


Thus the stability of the producer 
is a big factor with both purchasers 
and mortgage loan groups. The 
home buyer may expect little or no 
future service from conventional 
builders, but if he buys a pre-fab 
he feels that he should get the same 
factory service that he expects on 
other manufactured products. 

Of the many original entrants in 
the pre-fab race, two seem to be 
attracting most interest at present. 
One is the Gunnison home, pro- 
duced at the rate of one. each 16 
minutes from the factory of a United 
States Steel Company subsidiary at 
New Albany, Ind., and the Lustron 
home, made at Ge timbae, Ohio. 

Lustron homes are turned out in 
a fabricating, welding, and enamel- 
ling plant in which $12,500,000 
worth of machinery was put ‘in 
place during eight months. Homes 
produced during the latter part of 
1948 were sent to various parts of 
the country, mainly to Florida. 

Carl G. Strandlund, the president 
of Lustron, expects to turn out 


45,000 houses a year. This coma 
pares with the 1948 production of 
slightly less than 900,000 conven 
tional type homes in the entire: 
country. 

Financing of the plant was on a: 
loan by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation after that agency ema 
ployed the engineering firm of Stone: 
and Webster to make a survey ofi 
the proposed manufacturing opera 
tion. The “planned price’ quote 
by Lustron for its home is $8,000, 
although fluctuations in the price 
of steel may affect this figure. 

“Tf we can cut production costs,” 
Strandlund says, “it will be our, 
policy to add new features to those 
already included in the home, and 
keep to a standard price.” 


Big Steel Demand 


To produce 100 houses a day it: 
will be necessary to move more than: 
1,200 tons of steel through the 
1,000,000 square feet of floor space 
in the plant. Railroad tracks run 
through the center of the building 
to handle this load. The standard 
small panel which is used for nearly; 
all exterior surfaces, two feet by two 
feet, is stamped from large coils by, 
600-ton punch presses. 

Lustron claims its enameling plant 
is the largest in the world, and will 
employ 1,100 at peak operation. 

The house itself has two bed’ 
rooms, and a standard floor plan, 
offering purchasers who want vari- 
ety a choice of colors, but not of 
floor plans. As shipped to the: 
sites, the houses are made up of 
coated steel framing members which 
are bolted into place before the? 
enameled sheets making up the inner 
and outer surface are afhxed. Glasss 
wool is used for insulation. This: 
is cemented to the inside of the » 
outer surfacing material. 

The shortage of steel, particularly / 
enameling steel, thus far has been: 
a serious problem to Lustron. 

The Gunnison company to date » 
has concentrated its sales effort ini 
the middle west, although it has 5 
plans for plants throughout the coun: 
try. Freight costs run about $300 oni 
a medium sized house shipped 300) 
miles. Although some are trucked! 
direct to sites, freight car hauls: 
generally are used. ob 

Gunnison is still lining up dealers ; 
on a national basis. Because of the: 
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care exercised in selecting dealers, 
the company says, “it may be many 
months before our houses are avail- 
able in all communities from coast 
to coast.” 

- When meeting the actual test of 
introducing pre-fabricated homes into 
communities where they are a nov- 


‘elty, dealers are finding public atti e CORE OILS e METAL CLEANERS 
‘tudes sharply divided. Many per- e CUTTING OILS © QUENCHING OILS 
“sons endorse prefabrication as waste (Soluble, Sulphurized & Chlorinated) © RADIATOR CLEANERS 
‘and time saver and are attracted ¢ DRAWING COMPOUNDS ¢ RUST PREVENTIVES 


to the product because of its nov- 
‘elty and the feeling that it is in 
“keeping with progress in mass manu- 
facture in other fields. 


GRINDING COMPOUNDS TEMPERING OILS 


industrial Lubricating Oils and Greases 


APEX MOTOR FUEL CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
QUICK COURTEOUS SERVICE 
1401 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, IIlinois ARmitage 6-7720 


_ The opposite viewpoint was ex- 
pressed by one construction man who 
‘said not long ago: “Either from 
seeing run-down wartime prefabs, 
“or from hearing of such homes, 
“opponents of pre-fabricated homes 
‘have appeared whose objections are 
“so strong that in many cases they 
“will not even look at one of the 
“structures. They are opposed to 
all factory-made houses because they 
“consider them too small, too lightly 


“built, and out of keeping with other / 


NOTICE! 


Have you been looking for a service like this? Here it is in 
a nutshell. When you require quickly, additional men to 
help you on those irregular and short duration jobs that 

are continually appearing in industry today, CONSIDER 
THIS: THERE IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO YOU ON A 
DAILY BASIS, OUR SELECTED GROUP OF EXPERI- 
ENCED AND RELIABLE MEN—PAID AND INSURED 
BY US FOR THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF WORK. 
e MATERIAL HANDLING (all kinds) 
(You Name It) 
e UNLOADING OR LOADING FREIGHT 
CARS, TRUCKS, ETC. 
e PART TIME LABOR—ODD JOBS, CLEAN- 


homes in the community. 
“This objection might hold weight 
pre-fabs were being introduced 
into a community of uniformly large 
residences, for it is true that most 
factory-built homes are a story or 
story and a half in height and thus 


are most readily introduced into a 
community of bungalow or ranch 
house structures. Most communi- 
ties have made sure that factory- 
made houses come in on a selective 
basis by providing that the building 
commissioner, or the local governing 
body, may admit homes of a certain 
type or standard, while barring others 
as not meeting requirements.” 


Complete Communities 


Of the 100,000 total of factory- 
‘built homes that have gone up since 
the war, a considerable number have 
been erected in complete communi 
ties of their own. In such cases the 
issue of comparison between them 
and older, or differently constructed 
homes, is avoided. 

As an instance, the Crawford Cor- 
poration of Baton Rouge, La., re- 
cently erected a complete village for 
the Cities Service Gas company in 
western Kansas. The 51 homes 
ranged from $4,000 to $10,000. 

The same company previously had 
put up 250 homes at Baton Rouge. 
“Wholesale distribution methods are 


UP WORK, PLANT CLEARANCE, ETC. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-5313 (5 Phones) 
This service furnished on short notice and on a 
daily basis. Men selected for your particular 
need. We pay the men, handle all pay roll and 
personnel records, pay all insurance consisting 
of Unemployment Compensation Benefits, Work- 


‘men’s Compensation and Social Security. No 


job too large or too small. Man-hour cost to 
you very low. 
THIS SERVICE IS USED REGULARLY BY 
HUNDREDS OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Nugents-American Contractors, Inc. 


SERVICE OFFICE: 510 N. STATE ST. e 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


RUBBER GOODS 
MOLDED 
MECHANICAL 


SPONGE 


To Your Specifications 


ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 S. 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
LAWndale 1060-1061 
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Au Signs point to 


BURNSIDE 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


| Another Industry locating in the Burnside 
Industrial District is THE T. C. ARNDT 

SALES CO., steel fabricators, who has pur- 
chased a site at 1050 East 95th Street where they are erecting a 
modern one-story factory building of brick and steel construction. 
The company has outgrown its present facilities and have provided 
additional land for further development and expansion in the future. 


Joke Advantage of - 


* Low cost land—some as economical as 


40c a square foot. 
* Room for future expansion. 
* Good labor supply. 
° Excellent transportation facilities. 
* Accessibility to all parts of Chicago. 
* Generous Financing Terms. * 


*Ask about our Fifteen Year Amortization Plan 


Phone or Write for Descriptive Literature 


J. H.VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


BUILDING IN THE DISTRICT 


cate 

COMMERCE 

4 

thus combined with big scale owner+ 
ship and processing of basic raw 
material. Stands of lumber, all des 
tined for pre-fab walls, are “farmed” 
by the same company, and are oper+t 
ated as a part of the same projects 

To get around another problem, 
the difficulty in setting up uniform: 
selling methods for various sections, 
the Adirondack homes, of New York« 
is organizing a single sales groupy 
for a number of manufacturers. 

“Our aim is to function as a radioc 
network does,” one of the officials: 
of the company says. Individual 
home building companies would: 
operate as usual, but sales methods: 
would be coordinated. 

Another builder operates through’ 
the John Wanamaker store in New 
York, thus making use of the sales 
potential of a large department store,: 
as well as of its own name. This is 
Johnson Quality Homes. 

An offshoot of complete home 
prefabrication is threatening to take 
the spotlight in construction develop- 
ment. This involves modification of 
conventional on-the-site construction 
when a large number of homes are 
being put up in a single project or in 
several developments within easy 
trucking distance of one another. — 

The new practices include use of 
pre-cut lumber, already trimmed to 
the exact lengths required; elimina - 
tion of load bearing interior walls, , 
which make flooring and wall fin-- 
ishing more expensive to install; and 
new methods of roof support, which} 
utilizes trusses fashioned in advance? 
rather than as integral parts of the: 
building process. : 

Even more usual now are pre-- 
fashioned wall sections, and finish: - 
ing panels. One gain from these: 
methods is the fact that workmen | 
can be more regularly employed, as: 
they can work under cover in a 
temporary site fabrication factory ' 
structure on days too cold or rainy’ 
for outdoor work. , 

For this reason, as well as the: 
obvious economic advantages, the - 
once anticipated objections of build 
ing labor groups have, in the main, . 
failed to materialize, 4 

While these methods of making 
part of a house in a factory, even 
though a small one, are far less | 
dramatic than the processes employed 
by the complete pre-fab producers, 
it is believed in the industry that 
they already are used to a consider- 
able extent in the great majority 
of small homes now going up. h 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


| NVESTMENT in new construction, 
expansion of existing plants and 
‘purchase of land and buildings for 
industrial purposes totalled $9,417,000 
‘in December, bringing the total for 
1948 to $156,279,000. These figures 
“compare with $9,591,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1947 and $181,297,000 for the 
“year. 
International Rolling Mill Products 
Company, 5033 S. Kedzie avenue, 
will construct a one-story brick and 
steel plant. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation is constructing additions 
which will increase the capacity of 
its chemical plant at Whiting, Ind. 
_ Container Corporation of America 
will construct a laboratory on_ its 
property at 905 May street. Morton 
-L. Pereira and Associates, architects. 


- Pheoll Manufacturing Company, 
5700 W. Roosevelt road, is construct- 
ing a manufacturing building, con- 
taining 120,000 square feet of floor 
“space, at Ogden avenue and 31st 
street in Cicero. Olsen and Urban, 
architects. Campbell Lowrie and 
Lautermilch Corporation, general con- 
- tractors. 
American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation has purchased 
a site near the corner of Roosevelt 
road and Laramie street on which it 
will construct a 190 x 380 foot plant. 
J. Emil Anderson and Son, general 
contractor. Arthur M. Heda, archi- 
BeLccl. 
~ Ceco Steel Products Corporation, 
5601 W. 26th street, has purchased 
20 acres of land at the intersection 
of 56th avenue, 31st street and Og- 
den road in Cicero. The company 
manufactures steel forms for concrete 
‘slab floors, reinforcing steel, welded 
wire fabric, steel joists, metal doors 
and windows, and metal lath. 

Briggs and Turivas, 139th and 
Western avenue, Blue Island, will 


construct a one-story building which 
will contain approximately 75,000 
square feet of floor space. Abell 
Howe Company, general contractor. 

Sandee Manufacturing Company, 
5050 W. Foster avenue, will con- 
struct a 12,000 square foot addition 
to its plant. 

Ward Steel Company, Boston, 
Mass., is constructing a building on 
22,000 square feet of land at 51st 
and Whipple streets in the Kenwood 
Manufacturing District. The building 
wil Ibe used for the distribution of 
the company’s products. J. H. Van 
Vlissingen and Company, brokers. 

Monarch Silver King, Inc., 6501 
W. Grand avenue, bicycle manufac- 
turer, has purchased the two-story 
and basement building at 2030 N. 
Natchez avenue. 

Mars, Inc., candy manufacturer, 
2019 N. Oak Park avenue, will con- 
struct an additional building on its 
property. 

Cotton Fiber Products Company, 
1851 W. Lake street, has leased the 
24,000 square feet of property at 
1047 W. Washburne avenue. The 
plant will be used for processing of 
cotton wastes. 

Crown Cork and Seal Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has leased the 60,000 
square foot one-story building at 401 
W. Ontario street. Arthur Rubloff 
and Company, broker. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Seattle, Wash., is constructing a plant 
in Franklin Park. 

Block Steel Company, has _pur- 
chased the one and two-story plant 
at 1224S. Hannah avenue in Forest 
Park. 

Emulsol Corporation, 59 E.. Madi- 
son street, will construct a brick and 
reinforced concrete building at 1914 
S. Kilbourn avenue. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., engineers, architects. 


Architect-Engineer 
Services 


Designers 
of 
Industrial, 
and 
Municipal Projects 


Railroad 


Reports - Plans - Supervision of 
Construction 


De Leuw, Cather & Co. 


150 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 
Telephone Financial 6-0424 
Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


TELEPHONE 
LOngbeach 


TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, etc. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 144” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Arehibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


DICTIONARY 


Professional, accurate, concise. Words, terms, 
phrases. $2.00 postpaid. Order Now. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
3309 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. 


Chicago |! 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


invest in fast moving stocks, and trade 
with the intermediate swings. 


stocks and | 


advice on selection of 
timing of commitments. 


Definite 


For explanatory bulletin and a free copy of 
our weekly letter write to 


Swingguide Market Service 
140 West 42nd Street. New York 18, N.Y. 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORES 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
hicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone HArrison 7-8813 


SALES in Latin-America, Belgium, France, etc? 
POSITIVELY! 

If your advertising, technical and sales copy has 
CLARITY, ACCURACY, GOOD FORM 
We write unusually good versions in 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE & FRENCH 
Headings, captions and proper general format 
making real sense with foreign prospects 


CONTINENTAL PUBLICITY BUREAU 
6929 Stony Island Ave. Chgo. 49, Ill. 
DOr. 3-8034 


ADJACENT TO 
University of Chicago—Harper Memorial 
Library—Museum of Science and Industry 


Lang, Weise & Cella 


Real Estate 
Building Management 
Insurance 
308 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RAndolph 6-2574 


HART and WHETSTON 
Established 1915 
Factory Property Exclusively 
SALE OR LEASE 
Buildings Erected & Financed 
SWITCH TRACK —DOCK 
1 N. La Salle STate 2-8270 


PERSONNEL TRAINING — WAGE PLANS 
JoB EVALUATION — PLANT Layout 


ADAMS-STEELE INC. 


139 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, 2 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FREE ANALYSIS 


FRANKLIN 2-4131 
Gi 
¢ COUNSELING & TESTING ©: 5 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
Ora 4 


“super-service station’’ in Chicago. 


“PUSHBUTTON’” REPAIR SHOP——To “speed repairs on its growing fleet of Diesel: 
locomotives, Chicago & North Western Railway System has opened this $2,000,000 
The big shop is equipped to quick-service nineé 


COMMERCE! 


Diesel units and make extensive repairs on three others, all simultaneously. Heavy 


locomotive parts are handled by pushbutton-controlled machinery. 


The shop is theg 


first in Chicago to use modular materials, the new standardized construction “unit.t 


National Felt Works will construct 
a new plant at Division street and 
Cherry. : 

Chemco Products Company, 1059 
E. 76th street, has leased the build- 
ing at 7740 W. 47th street. 

U. S. Gypsum Company is con- 
structing an addition to its plant in 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Berlyn Pierce, 625 W. Jackson 
boulevard, manufacturer of equip- 
ment used in rubber tire manufactur- 
ing, has constructed a brick, steel and 
concrete building on North Avon- 
dale avenue. E. L. Lonergan Con- 
struction Company, general contrac- 
tor. 

Seitzinger and Goering, 2638 S. 
Pulaski road, will construct a plant 
at 5828 S. Oakley boulevard. 

Universal Oil Products Company, 
310 S. Michigan avenue, will add 
another building to its testing fa- 
cilities at Lawndale and Highway 66 
near McCook, III. 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc., 911 W. 
37th place, meat packers, will con- 
struct a building alongside its pres- 
ent plant. 

General Refractories Company, 
Rosdale Junction near Joliet, is add- 
ing another building to its plant. * 

Teletype Corporation, Wrightwood 
avenue and Southport street, has 
purchased the building at 1257 W. 
Fullerton avenue. Lang, Weise and 
Cella and J. J. Harrington and Com- 
pany, brokers. 

Randolph Laboratories, Inc., 8 E. 
Kinzie street, has purchased the six- 
story building at 14 E. Kinzie street. 


The building contains 35,000 squared 
feet of floor space. Albert H. Wet-: 
ten and Company, brokers. 

Sarossy Tool and Manufacturing 
Company, 1206 N. 31st street, Mel- 
rose Park, tool and die maker, is con: 
structing an addition to its plant. 

R. Maclean and Associates, 7600) 
S. Greenwood street, manufacturer 
of insulated siding, has a 12,000! 
square foot addition to its plant 
under construction. a 

National Metal Fabricators, 28383 
S. Sawyer avenue, will construct an! 
additional plant adjacent to its pres: - 
ent factory. . 

Ostrom Tool Company, 4833 W.. 
Wilson avenue, metal-working firm, , 
will construct a brick addition to its 
plant. : 

Ace Foundry Company, 353 N.. 
Lamon avenue, will construct ani 
addition to its plant. ‘. 

Servo Tool Company, 3910 N.. 
Pittsburgh avenue, will construct a. 
plant at 3957 Normandy avenue. ; 

River Grove Macaroni Company, , 
a newly organized company, has pur: 
chased a plant in River Grove, Ill, . 
and will begin immediately the manu: | 
facture of macaroni and spaghetti 
products. \ tae 

James Lees and Sons Company, — 
Bridgeport, Pa., producer of yarn, 
has purchased a warehouse in the 
Clearing Industrial District. Bowes 
Realty Company, broker. ‘ 

Walgreen Company has puch 
the two-story and basement building 
at Wabansia and Claremont avenues. 
The building will be used as a studio. 
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or the development of photographs 
nd allied purposes. 

F. W. Woolworth and Company 
vill construct a warehouse on proper- 
y recently acquired at the corner 
vf Lawndale and Archer avenues. 
Che building will be one-story and 
art basement and will contain more 
han 280,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


An Electron Almost Nothing! 


(Continued from page 19) 


was solved by electronic heat was 
his. Most of the synthetic glues, 
which have helped make plywoods 
4s strong as some types of steels, set 
permanently when heated for a short 
time to not more than 350° F. Steam- 
heated metal plates have so many 
drawbacks for performing this heat: 
ing function as to be impractical, es- 
pecially on plywood sections more 
than an inch thick. Electronic heat- 
ing, however, establishes the heat 
ectly inside the plywood section 
and does it so evenly that the inner- 
most layers of the wooden “sand- 
ich” heat up as hot and as quickly 
as do the outer parts. 


Plywoods made of as many as 
148 layers of veneer and measuring 
over one foot thick have been made 
with a phenolic-resin adhesive and 
cured” electronically in a few min- 
tes. Compressed wood airplane pro- 
pellers are another example of how 
processes can be speeded up by the 
yroper application of electronic heat. 
Originally, these particular propellers, 
made up of maple sheets 1” thick 
nd impregnated with phenolic resin, 
equired 24 hours to make by means 
f the “steam plate” heating process. 
With electronic heating, such a pro- 
eller can be turned out in 30 
uinutes. 

‘In the cabinet-making field, a 
rather spectacular use of electronic 
heating is in the “assembly line” 
nanut It has 


put together with the new synthetic 
resins and dried almost instantly by 
neans of electronic “heating guns.’ 

Thus, cabinet makers have been able 
to eliminate nails, screws, and other 
metal fastenings that must later be 
concealed. Lighter and stronger 
chairs and tables are being produced 
in a much shorter time than required 
by the former methods . 

3 ‘An electronic paint applier used 


in cabinet making saves much of the 
paint that normally is wasted in 
spray-painting small objects. The ob- 
jects to be sprayed are carried by 
an overhead conveyor into a strong 
electronic field, usually from 100,000 
to 150,000 volts. A nozzle directs a 
spray of paint toward the objects; 
the paint droplets are ionized by the 
powerful electric field and are drawn 
swiftly to the objects. This electri- 
cal attraction carries the drops in <a 
wide-swinging path in such a way as 
to deposit them on the backs and side 
of the articles being painted! 

On the assembly line, electronic 
devices count, sort, inspect, and con- 
trol equipment. In counting, the 
phototube is used with a magnetic 
counter. As objects travel along on 
a conveyor, they interrupt a light 
beam which, through the electronic 
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tube, trips the counter. This method 
of counting is particularly useful 
where the objects being counted can- 
not be touched, as with freshly- 
painted or sterilized products, un- 
wrapped foods and meats. Electronic 
counters can count up to several 
billion units per minute. 

Many kinds of electronic sorting 
devices are now in use. Defective 
razor blades can be rejected by elec- 
tronics. A brilliant beam of light 
shines on the razor blade’s edge. 
The light reflected from a dull por- 
tion of a bad blade activates the 
phototube and out goes the bad 
blade! In much the same way, 
broken milk bottles are rejected, bad 
beans are sorted from good ones, 
unlabeled cans are tossed aside from 
batches of labeled cans, and cigars 
are sorted for uniformity of size. 
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MERCIL 
PLATING 


Looks Right 
Stays Right 
Is Right 


We've been doing good 
plating for seventy three 
years. We know how. 


a 
BRIGHT - NICKEL - BRASS, 
COPPER - CADMIUM -: ELECTRO 
ZINC - ELECTRO TIN AND 


BURNISHING - ELECTRO LEAD 


a 
“We Do It Mechanically’”’ 


B. MERCIL AND SONS 
PLATING COMPANY 
1901-1919 W. Fulton Street, Chicago, 12 
Telephone Seeley 3-0102 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE, 
One North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Attached find check for which please enter my subscription 


or one Year [| |*2.00 


°* Three Years |_| 5.00 


To begin with the next issue. 


Name 
Address 


AL 
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Objects as dissimilar as bathroom tili 
and false teeth are also sorted an 
matched according to color. 


Electronic devices speed up th 
inspection of manufactured articles 
In textile mills, cloth is kept straigh 
in the weaving machine by a photc: 
tube while the web is being woven 
holes in strip steel are detected; or 
is fed automatically into crushin: 
machines; batches of concrete an 
asphalt are weighed out preparato 
to mixing. In food preparation, ster 
ilization by induction heating is a 
important contribution of electronic 
to the grain and cereal industries. 
Losses due to insects in grain pro 
ucts, amounting in the past to h 
dreds of millions of dollars, can b 
practically eliminated by the use o 
electronic heating, according to thos 
in the industry. 


Sterilization Process 


In the sterilization process, grain 
is passed on a conveyor belt betweer 
two metal plates attached to a higk 
frequency oscillator. Each grain i 
heated in 20 to 30 seconds to the 
sterilization point, thus requiring 


packaged foods at a cost of abou 
one-hundredth of a cent per package: 
Bread mold can be destroyed by thi 
method. In the dehydrating industr 
electronic heat removes the last re 
maining bit of water left in foods by 
ordinary dehydrating processes, giv. 
ing products longer-lasting propertie: 
and preventing mold from forming: 

De-frosting large quantities 
frozen foods is still another valu. 
able application for electronic heat 
For instance, it requires 20 hours 
to defrost a 30-pound carton ob 
frozen food. With a properly set up 
induction heating unit, this job car 
be accomplished in about 15 minutes< 


All these new uses of electronics in 
industry are little more than a hint 
of their full potentialities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would probably require 
an electronic counting device to re- 
cord all of the modern applications of 
electronics. But by the time the count 


every new use of electronic devices 
suggests a half dozen others. What 
may yet emerge from the wonderful) 
world of electronics, only time and: 
the fertile imagination of indus 
engineers will tell. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


PRESIDENTIAL fact-finding 
board has recommended a 40- 

hour work week with 48 hours’ pay 
and a seven cents an hour wage 
boost for the 16 non-operating labor 
groups representing. over 1,000,000 
ailroad employes. The unions had 
asked for a 25 cents hourly wage 
increase in addition to the 40-hour 
work week with 48 hours pay. The 
tboard’s report, which was submitted 
to President Truman on December 
17, recommends that the seven cents 
pay increase be retroactive to Octo- 
yer 1, 1948, and that the 40-hour 
york week become effective Septem- 
yer 1, 1949. These unions had pre- 
viously rejected a 10 cents hourly 
wage increase which was the amount 
accepted by the five operating em- 
loye groups. While the recommen- 
tions are not binding on the part 
of either the railroads or the unions, 
ithe carriers have traditionally gone 
along with the findings of such fact 
finding boards. It is expected that 
the findings will also be accepted by 
‘the unions. Meanwhile, hearing and 
oral argument before the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission on the rail- 
road’s Ex Parte No. 168 request for 
‘an immediate eight per cent increase 
in freight rates pending final disposi- 
tion of their full request for a 13 
per cent rate boost, concluded on 
December 10. The rate increase re- 
‘quest is based on increases in oper: 
ating expenses including the 10 cents 
hourly wage hike granted the oper- 
ating employes and an anticipated 
‘like wage award for the non-opera. 
‘ting employes. The fact finding 
‘board’s recommendation of a 40-hour 
work week plus a seven cents hourly 
‘wage increase will cost the railroads 
considerably more than was antici- 
pated at the time they filed their 
freight rate increase petition. The 
commission has not as yet released 
their decision on the rate increase. 


CALC. Attacks Increase in Min- 
imum Charge: The Chicago Associa- 


tion of Commerce and Industry has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend tariffs filed 
by the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, to become effective Decem- 
ber 30, increasing the minimum 
charge on a single shipment from 
the present $1.50 to $2.00. The 
petition states that the minimum 
charge on a first class shipment 
from Chicago to Valparaiso, Ind., 
a distance of 44 miles, would be the 
same as on a shipment from Chicago 
to Oil City, a distance of 464 miles, 
since the present first class rate to 
Oil City is $1.99. It also points 
out the discrimination which would 
result due to the fact that the min- 
imum charge on traffic moving be- 
tween Central territory and Middle- 
west territory is $1.39 and between 
Central territory and Southern terri- 
tOty sit s1sGl.2): ie Dnuses thes peti: 
tion declares, “shippers in Middle- 
west territory and Southern terri- 
tory would be able to ship to Cen- 
tral territory points under minimum 
charges from 61 cents to 75 cents 
less than the minimum charge which 
would be applied from Central terri- 
tory points to the same destinations.” 


1.C.C. Examiner Finds Single Ex- 
press Scale Justified: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Examiner Leon- 
ard Way in his report in Ex Parte 
No. 163 —JIncreased Express Rates 
and Charges, 1946, recommends 
that the proposed single scale of 
express rates requested by the Rail- 
way Express Agency for nationwide 
application be found by the com- 
mission to be justified and not in 
excess of maximum reasonable rates. 
The proposed national scale is based 
on the present Zone 3 western scale. 
Second class rates would continue 
to be 75 per cent of the first class 
rate. No change would be made 
in the present rates within Western 
territory nor interterritorial rates be- 
tween Western territory on the one 


hand and Official and Southern ter- 
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Instant, Unlimited, Simultaneous 


Conversations . . . Every One Private 


KELLOGG 


SexLectT-O-PHONE 


Automatic Private Telephone Systems 


No loudspeakers — 
nothing on your 
desk but a_ tele- 
phone. 100% con- 
ference facilities. 


Compact, easily in- 
stalled switching equip- 
ment needs no special 
room — 5 to 36 line 
capacity. 


Keep your telephone lines clear for out- 
side calls; cut telephone expense—every 
telphone a ‘master station’’—any one 
person can initiate a conference call. 
Every conversation confidential . .. In- 
stallation, expansion and maintenance 
costs amazingly small — only 3-wire 
conductor to each station. Only system 
that gives all these: 
@Full fledged TELEPHONE SYSTEM—not 
a loudspeaker system 
@Compact, ready-wired switching equip- 
ment may be wall-mounted 


e@Long life—some in use more than 30 
years 

e@Fully automatic—no operator or bat- 
teries needed 

@General or individual code calls, fire 
or burglar alarms can be incorporated. 


@Name Touch Executive Station avail- 
able 


WALKER-JIMIESON, INC. 
311 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
CAnal 6-2525 


Havin g 
Transfer-File 
Headaches? 


Let us help you with the Casey 
System of permanent filing. 


Provides neat, secure, permanent 
preservation of important, valuable 
and inactive records. 


The Casey Records-Control Method 
of Transfer offers 4-Fold benefits— 


1. Decreased clerical requirements. 


2. Eliminates re-filing transferred 
records. 


3. Releases costly equipment, thus 
increasing efficiency of vital 
records. 


4. Saves over 50% of floor space. 


The Casey Method is installed with- 
out disturbing or altering present 
filing system. 


Phone FRanklin 2.4875 for rec- 
ommendations. ; 


No obligation. 


The Casey Filing Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 


Serving Chicago Business Firms for 
Over Forty Years. 
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You Can Judge aMan... 


BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS! 


EXCEL ELECTRIC can be judged by the company it keeps 


» + Famous TRADE-MARK names are your assurance of 


real worth .. . coupled with XLWAY they are a double 


guarantee of best quality. It is with pride that we repre- 


sent these reliable manufacturers! 


EXCEL ELECTRIC AT YOUR SERVICE IS LIKE 
ANOTHER STOCKROOM IN YOUR PLANT! 


For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone Virginia 7-7220 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Jim Ireland’s 42nd Oyster Season 
2 Aces é 


632-4 North 
mel Clark Street 
“Rae a eS» DElaware 7-2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams ¢ Lobsters * Scallops « Frog Legs 
and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 
Dinners from $1.35 
A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 
Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


LTS: ETD SEI. 
FOR GIFTS ... 
FOR ENTERTAINING 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
e PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 


“Sead for New Price-List” 


BEVERAGES 
INC 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 


ritory on the other. Examiner Wa’ 
recommends that the national sca: 
be permitted to become effective c 
30 days notice. 

Motor Rate Increase Adopted: TE 
AppealCCommerce Committee of tk 
Middlewest Motor Freight Burea 
has voted to increase rates by fiy. 
per cent to compensate for increase 
operating expenses. A proposal fc 
a general 10 per cent increase i 
motor rates in Central territory wa 
turned down by the Standing Rat 
Committee of Central States Mota 
Freight Bureau. The committee did 
however, adopt increases in rate 
published in Tariffs 216-C, 247- 
and 271-G. The approved increase 
in Tariffs 247-F and 271-G are 1 
per cent on shipments weighin: 
1,000 pounds or less and 10 per cen 
on shipments over 1,000 pounds. « 
10 per cent incréase was adopted 
for rates in Tariff 216-C. 

Third Uniform Classification Dock 
et Issued: Docket No. 3 of the Co 
mittee on Uniform  Classificatior 
containing the proposed  uniforr 
ratings for articles named in Ite 
14460 to 32655 of the Consolidatee 
Freight Classification, has been re 
leased. Chicago hearings on th 
proposed ratings will be held Ja 
uary 17 to 21, inclusive, in th 
Union Station. The National Indus 
trial Traffic League, at its annual 
meeting held in New York Ci 
voted to petition the Interstate Com 
merce Commission for reopening ana 
reargument of the uniform classifi® 
cation case, Docket No. 28310. Th 
action was taken not as an attack 
on the proper principle of obtain; 
ing uniform classification ratings 
but to see that pure classification 
principles were used, that prope: 
exceptions be continued, and tha 
the classification revisions not be 
used by the railroads as a means o: 
obtaining increased revenue. b! 

Postmaster General to Ask Post’ 
age Rate Boost: Postmaster Generas 
Donaldson has announced that he 
will ask Congress to increase all mail 
rates except first class. The pro: 
posed increase will be in addition 
to that which was approved during 
the last session of Congress and be: 
come effective January 1. Although 
the January 1 postage rate boost wil’ 
yield an estimated $110,000,000 ad: 
ditional revenue, the postmaster gen’ 
eral states that it will be more thar 
offset by higher wages for posta: 
workers and increased transportatior 
costs. 


‘ 
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a Television 

(Continued from page 14) 
super-giveaway mania that plagues 
conventional radio. 

While excellent programs are pro- 

Biiced in individual cities, network 
programming offers obvious advan- 
tages. Television networks cannot 
employ long distance telephone lines 
for hookups as radio does because 
of the width of the channels re- 
quired for TV. Special “coaxial” 
cables must be laid underground to 
accommodate television or it can be 
transmitted by the use of micro- 
wave relay networks with repeater 
‘stations built every few miles. 
_ Chicago is at the hub of coaxial 
cable systems completed by A. T. 
& T. last fall which link up cities 
from Buffalo to St. Louis. On Jan- 
uary 12 the coaxial cable linking 
‘Cleveland and Philadelphia by way 
of Pittsburgh will be completed. 
Thereupon the Midwest will be get- 
ting network programs from NBC, 
‘CBS, ABC and DuMont from the 
East coast, as well as sending some 
shows in return. Video networks 
already link up the seaboard cities 
‘from Richmond to Boston. Many 
stations in the midwest have been 
‘carrying eastern programs via tele- 
“transcription on a delayed basis. 
“However, after January 12 this will 
not be necessary. 


j 
/ 


Coast to Coast TV 


Coast to coast television, with en- 
‘tertainment from Hollywood for 
viewers, is not in prospect for a 
couple of years or more. A coaxial 
‘cable is being built down the East- 
ern seaboard and across the South- 
‘ern and Southwestern states. But 
several sizeable links remain to be 
; completed. 

The debate over the impact tele- 
vision will have in allied fields is 
in full swing. The new industry 
already is having considerable effect 
‘on sports, movies, theaters, radio 
broadcasting and night clubs. The 
extent of this impact is not accu- 
‘rately measurable yet but it’s exist- 
ence cannot be denied. 


Any number of ideas of what 
television will do to these other in- 
terests can be obtained. One fact 
js certain: Televiewers can’t spend 
‘an average of two (or more) hours 
a day watching video without de- 
voting less time to some other ac- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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_ TOWMOTOR 


SALES — SERVICE 
AND PARTS 


®MADDEN’S TRAVELING SERVICE STATION performing periodic main- 
tenance to Towmotor lift trucks at one of the Coca-Cola Bottling plants 


TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS 


keep your industrial lift-trucks operating! 


Madden service department is organized to MAJOR OVERHAUL SERVICE: Complete overhaul, in- 
assume complete responsibility for mainten- cluding motor replacement—inspection, painting and 


final testing—z back-to-y i ini 
ance, repair and overhaul and is operated to Titi ia ind} back-to-youlswith sm iniurdmis hoes 
give the owner of material handling equip- 
ment the type of service he has learned to REPAIR PARTS SERVICE: Complete stock of parts now 
available here in Chicago. 


expect from makers of fine automotive 


vehicles. O nly Madde n offers: 


FOR PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE: Made through a 


service agreement—regular scheduled checkups with EXCLUSIVE REPAIR 
our fleet of TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS which AND MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
are fully equipped with air compressor, high pres- DIRECT TO YOUR 
sure lubrication, and all aids to thorough preventive 
work-insuring continous operation of your lift PLANT OR WAREHOUSE 
trucks, 
i ISTRIBUTORS OF 
FOR EMERGENCIES: Each Traveling Service Station Exclus eRO tone 4 


has its own stock of spare parts and tools—for all 
kinds of trouble shooting, and for emergency repair 
service. 


FOR ASSURANCE: Each Traveling Service Station is 
operated by a thoroughly trained and competent 
mechanic who is ready for every assignment, BRIDGE RAMPS 


BIVItZ22 | By gugoment CO. $3500 


4312 SOUTH PAULINA STREET ° CHICAGO 9, ‘ILLINOIS: 


An Adv. Agency DELIVERY! 


We are one of the few manufacturers 


W " — in the country today able to make de- 
rites liveries when phen need them. No long 


“O lient informs us that delays here. 

ur C infor %; 

they must stop advertising in BUSINESS FORMS 
CoMMERCE Magazine, because ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


they have more business than they We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 
can handle. This speaks highly for We'll help you design your 
the effectiveness of your publica form for greater efficiency 


tion.” ; - puonse WEbster 9-4646. 


This advertiser used three 


advertisements exclusively BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP, 


in COMMERCE Magazine. 


o 


The Franklin Bldg., 720 So. Dearborn St. 
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Cummings 
& Emerson 


$ 


Hotel Pere Marquette_ 


Peoria Tent 
& Awning Co. 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Clarke’s 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


ee Central Ilinois’ Largest and Finest 


HOTEL PERE 


MARQUETTE 
_ 500 Rooms + 500 Baths 
_ Jerry B. Gordon Management 


- PEORIA-ILLINOIS — 


pe eae 


= Flac uer s 
NUFER 


Restaurant 


EB ploy J oe 


LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 
Direct From the Seashore 


CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


The North Side’s 
Mest Beautiful 
Dining Place 


_ -—— —_—_——— 
____AIR CONDITIONED 


Private Dining Rooms 
for Parties, Banquets, ete. 


OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL | A.M. EVERY DAY 


6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 


Near Devon 


AMbassador 2-5839 or 
SHeldrake 3-9787 


Ample Parking Space 


i i 
COMMERC: 


New Products 


Wash Tub Glamorizor 

Unsightly basement wash tubs 
have been given attention by the 
Fowler Manufacturing Company, 
2545 S. E. Gladstone, Portland, Ore., 
which has introduced a white baked 
enamel combination cover and cab- 
inet that transforms any laundry 
tray into a spic and span white 


table. Called “Rollaway,” the en- 
amel combination is mounted on 
swivel ball-bearing rubber casters 


that allow it to be rolled over the 
laundry trays, when not in use. 


Mimeographed Mailing Lists 

To increase the versatility of the 
mimeograph machine, the A. B. 
Dick Company, 720 W. Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, has developed 
a new addressing stencil sheet that 
has guide lines corresponding to 
perforations on a special gummed 
paper. One address is typéd in 
each of 33 spaces on a stencil sheet, 
the latter is attached to the mimeo- 
graph machine and sufficient copies 
for anticipated mailings can be run 
off. The gummed paper is then 
separated into strips and one mimeo- 
graphed address can be attached to 
each mailing piece. 


Glue Gun 

Cabinet makers and home work- 
shop hobbyists can speed up their 
work with an automatic, lightweight 
glue gun, introduced by the John 
P. Fox Company, 303 Plymouth 
Building, Cleveland, O. Two models 
now in production have interchange- 
able heads to simplify such jobs 
as mortising, doweling and groov- 
ing. When the gun head is pressed 
against the work surface, the glue 
flows from a portable, sealed stor- 
age tank. 


Thickness Gauge 

The Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, 1412 W. Twelfth street, 
Kansas City, Mo., has introduced a 


| new shop device that measures the 


thickness of fibrous materials like 
cotton, wool and jute. The com- 
pany says even an unskilled worker 
can operate the machine with great 
accuracy by merely putting the 
fibrous material on the gage, then 
lowering a platen until it touches 
the material. A dial automatically 


records the thickness to withii 


1/100th of an inch. 


New Clothes Washer 

Hotpoint, Inc., 5600 W. Taylod 
street, Chicago 44, has begun prc 
duction on a new automatic clothe 
washer designed for automatic per 
formance at the setting of a dia’ 
yet leaving the selection of thi 
quantity and temperature of water ti 
the judgment of the operator. Th: 
new machine, introduced after eig 
years of research, is said to preve 
the extravagant use of hot wate 
and soap through the use of a ney 
agitator which assures efficient per 
formance with a small amount o 
water in the tub. 


“Junior” Humidifier 

Walton Laboratories, Inc., hay 
broadened their line of industri 
humidifiers with the addition of % 
new “in-between” model designec 
to service medium sized areas too 
large for small units, except in mul: 


“Junior Industrial Humidifier’ 
has a vaporizing capacity of abou 
one-half gallon per hour and car 
be hung from the ceiling or placec 
on a table or shelf. It is distributec 
by the Abbeon Supply Company; 
58-10 Forty-first Drive, Woodside 
New York City. 


Deer Repellant 

A new spray formulation designed 
to repel deer from farmers’ vegetable 
fields has been introduced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, O. A coma 
bination of two “Good-rite” chem4 
icals, the one, a dry white powder 
and the other, a sticky paste, thet 
material is mixed with water an 
applied as a spray. It is said to be 
effective and safe on crops that 
deer will damage by eating. Ones 
to three pounds of the mixture,: 
combined with water, can be used: 
to spray an acre of truck crops. 


Packaged Bathroom : 
A new idea in the prefabricated: 
homebuilding field (discussed fur. 
ther in this issue on page 20) is ai 
fully-equipped bathroom that comes: 
from the factory ready to be ate 
tached on any home without affect- 
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ng its space or interior arrangement. 
uilders Manufacturing Company, 
remen, Ind., which makes the “Ad: 
vBath,” says the unit can be at- 
ached to frame, stucco, brick or 
veneer homes, thanks to a special 
vew sealing joint. Equipment in- 
5] udes tub, sink, toilet and tank, elec- 
ric heater, built-in medicine and 
inen cabinets (septic tanks are 


Individualized Road Sander 

_ Highway Safety Appliances, Inc., 
st. Paul, Minn., has introduced a 
new road sander unit for individual 
truck installation, designed to pro- 
vide more dependable industrial 
transportation on icy winter roads. 
The sander deposits grit before the 
driving wheels of cars and trucks 
for safer stops and starts and to 
a instant traction. 


. ‘Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


here the 1946-47 gain in living costs 
was only 11 per cent. 


© Peacetime Steel Record — The 
booming steel industry has wound 
up the year with the greatest peace- 
time output in history. The Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute esti- 
mates 1948 production at more than 
88,000,000 tons of raw steel, or over 
half the world’s total output. This 
represented about 94 per cent of all 
the metals produced in the United 
States and lacked only a few days’ 
production of reaching the top war- 
time output of 1944. 


@ Ideas For Sale — A _ permanent 
inventors’ exhibit hall is to be opened 
in Chicago at 184 W. Washington 
street, where businessmen and manu- 
facturers may look for new ideas and 
inventions for use in their businesses. 
Among the inventions to be shown 
are a jet-propelled train said to travel 
at 200 miles per hour and an auto- 
etic brake for baby carriages. 


e » Ski Slide Off The Mezzanine! — 

KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines recently 
established what may be a new high 
in travel promotion when it estab- 
lished an indoor ski school in New 
York's Henry Hudson Hotel as a 
means of plugging the line’s winter 
ski tours to Switzerland. The series 
f lessons was designed “to limber 
up students and to acquaint them 
with Swiss ski instruction methods.” 
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The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story "Ivanhoe" is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago.- The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a fewof the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


Girl SPN EM: ne 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.50. NO COVER OR 
ADMISSION CHARGE. 


ENTERTAINMENT .. . 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
Outdoor garden trout stream ... FIVE distinctive BARS 
and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St.  ) GRaceland 2-2771 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. REDUCE COST of Handling 


and Postage Waste with 
TRINER SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


ENVELOPE OPENERS 
ENVELOPE SEALERS 


C oO N Cc R E T 2 IDEAL “CLIP-A-TAPE”’ 


Floors—Machine Foundations (Automatic Moistener & Dispenser) 
Paving—Sidewalks Write for Folder 


WeEntworth 6-4422 Lang Equipment Sales Co. 


6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid —EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 


Surface on Every Kind of Floor 325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
m Colors Tel. SUperior 7-2278 


EST. 1929 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XLV 


COMMERCE 


February 1948 — January 1949 


(Departments appearing monthly and not indexed here are Industrial Developments in 


the Chicago Area; Trends in Finance and Business; é 
Statistics of Chicago Business; New Products and Transportation and Traffic. 


cellaneous brief items are not indexed.) 


AGRICULTURE 


Now—Farming From A Swivel Chair. By Wil- 
liam Goettler. Feb. p. 18. 

Congress Wrestles With the Farm Price Support 
Problem. By George Root. Apr. p. 18. 

Now They've Done It: Tailored Corn Stalks. 
By John A. McWethy. July p. 20. 


ECONOMIC 


Chicago Business In 1947. Mar. pp. 29-83. 

The Profit Boom—Fact Or Fancy? By Dr. Henry 
Bund. Apr. p. 16. 

Federal Taxes Block Corporate Equity Financing. 
By Emil Schram. May p. 23. 

What's Ahead For Business? By Garfield V. 
Cox. Sept.” p. 25% 

The Leviathan of Inflation. By H. W. Prentis 
Jr. .Nov. p. 19. 

New Washington Aim: ‘‘Unified’’ Economic 
Planning. By Joseph R. Slevin. Dec. p. 13. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND TRADE 


An Ex-President’s Prescription For World Re- 
covery. By Herbert Hoover. Feb. p. 21. 

U. 8S. Fights ‘‘Statism’’ In World Trade At 
Havana. By John Abbink. Mar. p. 24. 

ERP In Action—A_ Progress Report By the 
Administrator. By Paul Hoffman. Dec. p. 23. 


GOVERNMENT 


U._S. Industry ‘Stands By’* Under New Law. 
By George Root. Feb. p. 17. 

The Realities of M-Day Planning. By Joseph 
Raymond. Apr. p. 15. 

Congress Wrestles With the Farm Price Support 
Problem. By George Root. Apr. p. 18. 

Has The Taft-Hartley Act Worked. By Thomas 
E. Shroyer. Apr. p. 23. 

Military Buyers Cut Red Tape From $3.5 Bil- 
lion Market. By Joseph R. Slevin. June paises 

Congress Faces Tax Headache. By George Root. 
June p. 22. 

The New Draft and Manpower. Aug. p.° 22: 

Can Hoover Streamline U. S. Bureaucracy? By 
Jack Robins. Nov. p. 13. 

New Washington Aim: ‘‘Unified’’ Economic 
Planning. By Joseph R. Slevin. Dec. Del3; 


INVESTMENT 


Federal Taxes Back Corporate Equity Financing. 
By Emil Schram. May p. 23. 

Timing Security Purchases And Sales By Form- 
ula. By Herbert Fredman. Sept. p. 16. 

Tailor-Made Investments For the Small 
By Herbert Fredman. Oct. p. 16. 

ee Capital Market Outlook. By Marcus Nadler. 
an. peaZ 1: 

Invest—In the Middle West. Financial Reviews 
of Corporations. Admiral Corporation, Feb. 
p- 31. National Tank Company, Mar. p. 91. 
Standard Railway Equipment Company, Apr. 
p. 31. International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, May p. 31. Chicago Corporation, 
June p. 35. A. Stein and Company, July 


Saver. 


PB 31. Oliver Corporation, Aug. p. 31 
lorsheim Shoe Company, Sept. p. 39. Wie- 
boldt Stores, Inc., Oct. Pe eee Galvin Manu- 


facturing Company, Dec. D. 923 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Has the Taft-Hartley Act Worked? By Thomas 
E. Shroyer. Apr. p. 23. 

For Better Public Relations Begin With Folks 
aa Door. By Lawrence McCracken, July 
p. ; 

Productivity and Peace, By Charles Luckman. 
July p. 22. 

“Back To School’* Go Millions 


of Industry 
Workers, Sept. p. 19. 


Here, There and Everywhere; 
Mis- 


Industry Is Skeptical of New Cost-of-Living 
Wage Plan. By Stanley Brams. Sept. p. 21. 

A Five-Step Program For Labor Harmony. By 
Lawrence A. Appley. Oct. p. 19. 

What Makes A Labor Union Tick. By M. F. 
Darling. Nov. p. 15. : 

Revival of Employe Stock-Buying Plans. By Lewis 
A. Riley. Jan. p. 16. 


MERCHANDISING 


$1,000,000,000 In Gadgets—The Boxtop Boom 
Is Back. By Herbert Fredman. Feb. p. 13. 
Industry's Search For Greener Fields. Feb. p. 15. 
Industrial Designing—A Problem Child Is Grow- 
ing Up. By Lewis A. Riley. Feb. p. 20. 
Robot Merchandisers Invade New Fields. Feb. 


Damien 

Meet Joe Jones—He Molds A Nation's Buying. 
By Stanley H. Brams. Mar. p. 17. 

Opinion Polling For Industry. By Herbert Fred- 


man. May p. 18. 
How Big Are the War-Built Backlogs Now? 
May p. 20.” 


Storage Specialists Cut Costs. By Herbert Fred- 
man. July p. 

“Friendship, Inc.*’ . The Ad Specialty In- 
dustry Is Booming. By Lewis A. Riley. Dec. 
p. 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Industry's Worst Waster—Sickness. Mar. p. 21. 

For Efficiency—Put Your Office In Order. By 
Joe Egelhof. Mar. p. 25. 

Electric Utilities Gain In Race With Power 
Shortage. By Joe Egelhof. May p. 13. 

Educating Educators On Facts of Modern In- 
dustry. By Lewis A. Riley. May p. 15. 

Company Libraries Save Time and Money. By 
Herman H. Henkle. May p. 20. 


Sports Hit Fortune’s Fairway. By Lewis A. 
Riley .June p. 15. 
Is England On the Road To Complete State 


Control? By George N. Daffern. July popes bt 

Relax—And Liye Longer. By Vernon E. Brink. 
July p. 15. 

There’s Pin Money In Your Waste Basket . . . 
Maybe! Aug. p. 18. 

Is Another Fuel Crisis Coming? Industry Fore- 


seer a “No.”’ By Lewis A. Riley. Sept. 

p. ; 

Industrial Fire Bug: Ignorance! By Daniel F. 
Nicholson, Oct. p. 

Budgeting Millions For Philanthropy. By David 
B. McDougal. Oct. p. 18. 

Industrial Security and the Atom Bomb. By 

16. 


George Root. Noy. p. 

It's Not The Cost—It's the Upkeep! By Stanley 
H. Brams. Dec. p. 20. 

Television: The Red Ink May Soon Turn Black. 
Larry Wolters. Jan. p. 13. 

1949 Forecast: Cloudy Weather Over the Grain 
Pits. By Jack Robins. Van, peda. 

Where Do We Stand On Pre-Fab Housing?. By 
William R. Miner. Jan. Pp. 20: 
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New Tests Spot Executives—In Advance. By 
Burleigh B. Gardner. Mar. Piel. 

“Bill, X"': Skilled Worker . . Acute Alco- 
holic. By Joe Egelhof. Auge spa ilse 


Making Workers Of the Handica ed. By Daniel 
F. Nicholson. Sept. Pease RE Te 


“Back To School’ Go Millions of Industry 
Workers. Sept. p. 19. 
Twelve Character Traits Cause Executives To 


Fail. By Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner. Sept. p. 22. 
White Collar Dilemma. Nov. p. 21. 
Selecting College Trainees Who'll Succeed in 
Business. By Robert N. McMurry. Dec. p. 18. 
Don't Bother Grandpa, He's At Work On the 
Punch Press. By Vernon E. Brink. Dec. p. 21. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ‘ 


Management’s New Perspective On Stockholél 
Relational By Herbert Fredman. Apr. p. 133 
Top Hat a 


Casey Jones Dons White Tie, 
Tails. June p. 20. ~ ee) 
The ‘Whesminen Man. By Enders M. Voorhe| 
June, p.23% ‘ b 5 y 
For Better Public Relations Begin With Fo’ 
Next Door. By Lawrence McCracken. JU 
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Let’s Fight Communism At Home! By Mon 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY ; 
Vacuum Distilling Explores the Unknown. M 
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Ancient Art Faces Revolution. By Herbert Frer 
man. Mar. p. 15. , ¢ 
Metallurgy Revives Old Crafts For 
Usage. By Benjamin Melnitsky. Mar. 

The Auto Engine of the Future. By Stanla 
Brams. Apr. p. 20. 
Mechanical Brains Ready 
Problems. Apr. p. 21. 
War Research Gives Peroxide 
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Coming Soon: Better Foods 
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Liquid Fuels By Synthesis Are Here. 
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Modern Science Fights Noise With Strobosco 
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Practical Magic With Magnets. By Daniel 1 
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The Miracle of the Isotope—Explorer of U 
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Metal Bonding Aids Many Industries. By Be: 
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New Ore Recovery Ideas Revive Mesabi’s “Ghov 
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An Electron Is Almost Nothing At All! ak 
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An Ounce of Prevention. 
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Educators On Facts Of Modern Industry. May 
p. 15. Sports Hit Fortune’s Fairway. June 
p. 15. Aluminum: Now You See It, Now You 
Don’t. Aug. p. 16. Is Another Fuel Crisis 
Coming? Industry Forecasts Say ‘‘No.** Sept. 
p. 13. The Miracle of the Isotope—Explorer of 
Unknown Worlds. Oct. p. 13. ‘‘Friendship, 
Inc. eae The Ad Specialty Industry Is 
Booming. Dec. p. 16. Revival In Employe Stock- 
Buying Plans. Jan. p. 16. 

Robins, Jack. Can Hoover Streamline U. S. 
Bureaucracy? Nov. p. 13. 1949 Forecast: Cloudy 
Weather Over the Grai nPits. Jan. p. 15. 

Root, George. U. S. Industry ‘‘Stands By”’ 
Under New Law. Feb. p. 17. Congress Wres- 
tles With the Farm Price Support Problem. Apr. 


p. 18. Congress Faces Tax Headache. June 
p. 22. Industrial Security and the Atom Bomb. 
Nov. p. 16. 


S toa Emil. Federal Taxes Block Corporate 
Equity Financing. May p. 23. 

Shroyer, Thomas E. Has the Taft-Hartley Act 
Worked? Apr. p. 23. 

Slevin, Joseph R. Military Buyers Cut Red Tape 


From $3.5 Billion Market. June p. 13. New 
Washington Aim: ‘‘Unified’’ Economic Plan- 
ning. Dec. p. 15. 

Vieoiece Enders M. The Uncommon Man. 


June p. 23 
fan: .p. 21 
Nelson, Eugene. An Electron Is Almost Nothing 
mat All! Jan. p. 18. Writers: Larry. Television: The Red Ink May 
Nicholson, Daniel F. Modern Science Fights Soon Turn Black. Jan. p. 13. 
Television: Red Ink May Soon Turn Black 
‘a (Continued from page 41) 
tivity. Some say radio listening radio set costs have tapered off, 


will suffer most; others argue that 
there will be less movie going and 
book and. magazine reading. ; 
“Television will not immediately 
supplant radio broadcasting,” says 
David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America which 
owns NBC. “The time may come 
when an important broadcast that 
we cannot see will seem as strange 
as a movie we cannot hear.  Pro- 
grams limited to sound, however, 
will continue to serve millions of 
people through the many hours 
when the eye cannot be concen- 
trated on television pictures.” 

 Televiewers find out quickly that 
video demands their full attention. 
They have to sit and look, just 
as in a movie. There is, however, 
the question of whether television 
ever will be able to blanket the 
country in the way radio does. With 
station range limited roughly to the 
horizon, video does not give the 
extensive coverage of broadcasting. 
A spokesman for a large radio 
distributing organization reports that 
television has made a “dent in sales 
but nothing measurable yet.” 

It may be significant that while 


television has held its price level. 
Tiniest sets (with 3-inch picture) 
sell for $100; the next size, with 
seven-inch tube, start at around $170.. 
The popular ten-inch tube giving a 
picture of somewhat over eight 
inches on most sets start at around 
$300 and range up to $4,000 for 
the fancier projection models. All 
moderate priced sets feature direct 
viewing, with the picture appearing 
on the face of the tube. In projec- 
tion models optical systems flash 
larger pictures onto various types of 
screens. 

Television is still a frightening 
word in Hollywood. However, the 
major studios are now beginning to 
think realistically about this new art 
which may one day engulf them. 
Paramount has two stations in the 
West, one in Chicago, and owns 
part of the three DuMont stations 
in the East. Most movie studios 
forbid their stars to appear in video, 
except Paramount which sometimes 
will let its talent appear on its own 
stations. 

Warner Brothers and 20th Cen- 
tury Fox have cooperated with RCA 
in some experiments in theater tele- | 
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WESTERN 


RUST-PROOF CO. 
2137-2157 WALNUT ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 

We Pick Up and Deliver 

20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. | MAnsfield 6-1426 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-2180 


408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


- Say You Saw It In 
COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 


TIPS TO EXECUTIVES 


SERVE 


to your employees! 


Perk ’em up = they work better 


Our present customers tell us their plant and offices buzz with activity 
since METROPOLITAN stepped in and wiped out that ‘low down" 
feeling. Production jumped up, naturally profits did too! Employee 


turn-over went way down. 


WE FURNISH FREE: Brand New China cups, New Stainless Steel Spoons — 


Fresh Rich Cream, Sugar and dispenser. 


NO DEPOSIT — NO EQUIPMENT 


TO BUY — Quantities small as 2 gallons ee cups). 


METROPOLITAN”; 


800 N. CLARK ST. 


SUperior 
7-214) 


eclouroe 10 
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Sievert Electric Co., Inc. ... 
Snow, Fred A. & Co, . i 
Spak & Natovich, Inc. 
Sterling Lumber € Supply Com 


Swingguide Market Service .... 
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COMMER 


vision. Both companies have maa 
applications for video stations. Twes 
tieth Century has been negotiatiti 
for the purchase of the Americe 
Broadcasting Company which has; 
string of TV stations but as yet 1 
deal has been consummated. Howaa 
Hughes is reported mulling vidd 
possibilities at RKO. ‘ 

None of the major studios is maa 
ing movies for television; none w 
permit old films to be telecast whe: 
they still control them. Sever 
companies have expressed conside 
able interest in the development « 
Zenith Radio Corporation  calld 
“phone-vision,’ a technique whid 
its protagonists say will make poss 
ble transmission of first run movir 
(and other entertainment). inn 
homes for payment. At prese 
however, films that are telecast com 
from various sources—quickie pre 
ducers, small independents, forei 
sources, reissue distributors and con 
cerns making movies exclusively fc 
video. 

The reaction in the sports worl: 
to video is varied. All major lea 
cities were on the air with vid 
baseball reports last year excep 
Pittsburgh, which had no TV station 
Attendance was the biggest it ha 


ever been, so perhaps television wa 
helpful. 


Wrestling Boon : 


- TV seems to be reviving wrestling 
Promoters in both New York ane 
Chicago report that telecasting h 
boosted their gates. Hockey ana 
basketball are playing to 98 p 
cent of capacity at Madison Squar 
Garden and these contests have beer 
televised for years. Fs 

“Television may hurt a one-sho 
promotion,” says Ned Irish, th 
Garden’s executive vice president 
“But those of us who are in tha 
business all year believe television 
will bring us new customers.” Pro: 
moters of prize fights are divided ir: 
their opinions. Some have slammec: 
their doors on television. The pro: 
fessional football interests have beer 
chary of video. Their best games 
are played in November and De: 
cember when it’s likely to be colc 
outside and a video view may Bc 
more comfortable. 

Of course, the contest has onl 
begun. Not everyone is aware 
the implications of video let alo 
agreed on what its full economic aa 


social consequences may be as | 
goes on. 
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Executives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
: You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
one time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
15 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
time; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
inch $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
twelve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
One Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
Previous month to be inserted under proper 
classification. Teams—Payable in advance unless 
ao see oy Se Address Classi- 
| epartment ERCE—One North - 
Salle Street—Chicago, Illinois. 2 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


RECOGNIZED AGENCY has the facilities and ex- 
perience to serve advertisers with limited budgets. 
Even if you spend only a nominal amount, we can save 
your time, do a professional job, get results. Let's talk 
it over. No obligation. Robert A. Gallagher Adver- 
tising, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, FRanklin 2-1033. 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 
Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 


Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


| BRASS FORGINGS 


THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


Sate Ea Al eele ed 

HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General detective 
business transacted everywhere. Office open day 
and night, 145 North Clark Street, CEntral 6-1500, 
Chicago 2. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
APPARATUS - LIGHTING 


complete catalogue and 
literature on request 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 


Phone State 2-4930 


20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


EXPORT SERVICE 
2 
‘LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SERVICE, designs, 


“specifications, purchase of machinery and  super- 
vision of construction for cement, industrial and 
power plants and substations. 222 E. Chestnut St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


EXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
uz FUMIGATING 


ESTICIDE co Chicago License No. 1 


Est. 1898 


«356 N. STATE ST. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870“ 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 


GEARS 


Stuce 1888 makers oF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


INSURANCE 
Est. 


CRITCHELL 
MILLER 1868 


LE 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
WAbesh 2-0340 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


ee ee ee 
CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 

Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 

Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 

Any Size Order Handled Promptly 


155 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


NAME PLATES 


Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched —- Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


For your urgent needs, 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-3456. 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 
(Class and Individual Instruction) 
Superior Piano Text Books 
and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 
(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 
A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 


Conservatories and Private Studios 
25 £. Jackson Bivd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


ee Or eee eS ee 
PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 


When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 
Remember 


J. H. WILSON cSuitiy 


216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-4025 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 
Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 


For Factories, 
Warehouses, Etc. 
Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 

CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 
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“My husband has lost all his money on 
the stock exchange.” 

“Oh! I do feel sorry for him.” 

“Yes, so do I. He'll miss me.” 

x ok x 

Junior, (just before Sunday School): 
“Dad, when you were a little boy, did you 
go to Sunday School every Sunday?” 

“Well,” said his father, ‘I sure did. 
Never missed a Sunday, either.’ 

“There, now, mom,” said the young 
boy, “Don’t you see . . . and it won't do 
me any good, either.” 


x ok ox 
Boy: “Dad, how do they catch luna- 
tics?” 
Father: ‘With face powder, fancy 
dresses and pretty smiles, my son.” 
kok ok 


Uncle Jake, the town character, was 80 
years old. 
“Don’t you hate to grow old?” he was 
asked. 
“Heck, no,” says he. “If I wasn't old 
I'd be dead.” 
Fao #1 + 
A little girl was introduced to a new 
baby. Up to this time her interest had 
been chiefly in dolls. When this real live 
baby was put in her arms, the five-year- 
old surveyed it with a critical eye. 
“Isn't that a nice baby?” cried the 
nurse. 
“Yes,” replied the little girl, hesitantly, 
“but isn’t its head sort of loose.” 
hit hey 


Working on a crossword puzzle, Mrs. 
Green asked, ‘What is a female sheep?” 
“Ewe,” replied Mr. Green just before 
the book came flying across the room. 
x oe x 


For weeks, the destitute concert violinist 
shivering in his tenement, had enviously 
watched the daily arrival of a bad neigh- 
borhood violinist who played in the court 
below. 

When the bad violinist sawed out his 
wretched tunes, windows in the tenement 
opened and tenants threw out wads of 
money. 

One day the concert violinist tried it, 
played very brilliantly. He collected only 
80 cents. 

Completely bewildered, he put the ques- 
tion to the neighborhood violinist that 
afternoon. 

“That's simple,” said the novice. “You 
also have to be a book-maker,.” 


“I want some invisible hair nets for 
my wife,” said a customer. 

“Here you are, sir. That will be 25 
cents.” 
“Are you sure they. are invisible?” 
“Invisible!” exclaimed the salesman. 


“Why, I’ve been selling them all morning 


and we've been out of stock for two 
weeks!” 
ek Wine 
“See that boy over there annoying 
Mary?” 


“Why, he isn’t even looking at her.” 
“That's what’s annoying her.” 
* ok * 


The woman had only one fault to find 
with her maid. The girl ignored the 
telephone when it rang. 

“You must answer the telephone, Cla- 
risse,’’ she told the maid in exasperation. 

“Yes'm,” replied the girl glumly. “Seems 
kind of silly, though. Nine times out of 
ten, it’s for you.” 

tet. 


. He stopped at a small hot dog stand 
and ordered coffee. Just to be polite, he 
said: “Looks like rain, doesn’t it?” 

“Well,” snapped the testy proprietor, 
tastes like coffee, doesn’t it?” 


“ 


it 


ieee’ i | 
COMMERC: 


An_ incorrigible pronner ee was haulee 
before the principal for having told ha 
teacher to go to that four-letter place, 

The principal explained to him thas 
such language could not be tolerated, bu 
that if he would apologize to his teacher 
she might give him another chance. 

The boy was too stubborn to back 
down completely. Finally, however, bes 
tween sniffles, he managed to make soma 
concession: “Miss Frost,” he said, “yoo 
don’t need to go there now.” 

2 ore 

Professor: “I forgot my umbrella thi 
morning, dear.” 

Wife: “How did you remember thas 
you had forgotten it?” 

Professor: “Well, I missed it when | 
raised my hand to close it after the raiti 


stopped.” ‘ 
PP x oe * 


“Let’s play store,” said the first childd 
“Tll be the storekeeper and you be my 
customer.” 

“No, prices are too high,” replied thal 
second little lady. “Let's play radio prod 
gram and I'll give away a million dollars.’. 

+0 0 ee 

Two boys were talking over the Sundax 
School lesson. 

“Do you believe all that business abou: 
the devil?” one asked. : 

“Heck, no,” replied the other boy, “‘it’: 
like that Santa Claus stuff . . . it’s juss 
your old man!” 


* #8 


Two negroes who had not seen eack 
other in five years discovered each hac 
been married during this time. 

“What kinda woman did youw-all get: 
Mose?” asked Rastus. 

“She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s what sha 
is. 

“Boy, you is lucky. Mine's still livin’,” 
Rastus muttered sorrowfully. 

a ee 

A well-known preacher was asked ifi 
the man who learned to play a cornet or 
Sunday would go to heaven. The preach 


ers reply was cryptic. 

“I don’t see why he shouldn't, but,” 
after a pause, “I doubt whether the mam 
next door will. 


i 


"BLIND BUYIN 


YOUR POWER, LIGHT, — 


“GAS AND WATER? | 


Many concerns ARE paying too much for tec tke rob, Goat Lye roy, 
oF 9 fy, Sv, Cp, TL, or Lyin Sh 
power, (electricity, gas, steam and water). bog A We, ate lene Pays poe 
Trouble is they don’t even suspect it! Only qual- rpiee ahs ly se Ma, Meer Poin $24 bg ye 
. oa vy, ° 9 Ly C, 
ified utility rate experts can assure you that you "egy, hing one bie ser Bele 
: : : : Y, “e 
are paying the lowest possible rates for your M noe Leng acon ces cana 
ae . Se, “To, “Fes hk re. 
utility services. “Ming thoy on, 
. . . . ° 
RATEONICS SERVICE is a highly specialized veg 


organization of utility cost consultants, rate 
analysts, auditors and rate engineers. They are 
employed on a nominal fee. basis by clients 
throughout the United States, in practically 
every size and type of business. Some of these 
firms pay more than a million dollars annually 
for utility services . . others as little as $1,000. 
In each case they have considered it good, 
sound business judgment to have their utility 
expenditures carefully audited and analyzed by 
dependable RATEONICS SERVICE. 


Without obligation let us explain how 
RATEONICS SERVICE can insure your busi- 
ness against paying too much for utility service. 
Decide right now to stop “BLIND BUYING” 
of electricity, gas and water. Write, wire or 


phone us TODAY. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RATEONICS SERVICE 

111 W. Washington St. 

Chicago 2, Illinois 

Gentlemen: YES . . | am interested in receiving further 
information regarding your service. 
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APPAREL— APPLIANCES— TRAVEL-C 


wo ee 
Se Ree 


Chester Kessler (1. to r.), sales mgr., William B. Kessler, Inc., 
Henry Bach of Henry Bach Associates, Inc., and Lyman B. 
McBride, Chicago Tribune gen. adv. staff, review Hammonton 
Park color pages which appeared during 1948 in the Tribune 
Color Grafic magazine. In 1948, this firm placed its Chicago 
advertising of Hammonton Park Clothes exclusively in the 
Tribune. 


raberssneie 


Pie Siownsville 


saa in 


George D. Stayman (center), district traffic mgr., Delta Air Lines, 
Harold S. Houston (left), and Norman A. Hagman, Chicago 
Tribune resorts and travel adv. division, check route of Delta’s 
new DC-6 airliners, first commercial planes to be advertised in 
Chicago Tribune newsprint color. This air line now places all of 
its Chicago newspaper advertising in the Tribune. 


FOR =GREATERASALES 


LN AOSTLGA GO) ADVE Rip hse 


John L. Hughes (left) adv. mgr., Hotpoint, Inc., Charles F. 
Wodds (seated), asst. district appliance sales mgr., General Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Jack D. Petterson (right), adv. sales promotion 
mgr., and George O. Strecker (rear), Chicago Tribune, get to- 
gether on promotion. During 1948, more of the Hotpoint appli- 
ance advertising was placed in the Tribune than in all other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 


Arch Ward (center), Tribune sports editor, receives from William 
H. Johnston, National Jockey Club president, a check for 
$71,826.86, as Maj. Ednyfed Williams, Illinois Racing Board 
chairman, looks on. This sum was netted during the Tribune- 
sponsored charity race week at Chicago’s Sportsman’s park, 
Nov. 1-6. Originated in 1942, these annual turf events have 
raised $1,431,286.32 for distribution thru Chicago Tribune 
Charities Inc., to the underprivileged of every race, age and creed 
thruout the community. 


IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A. W. Dreier, 810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker, 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17; 
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